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Lords, a bill for removing difficulties in the admission of ministers 
to benefices in Scotland. The decorous nobleman leaves the 
quarrel very nearly where he found it; for he neither declares 
the law, nor gives the congregations any substantial power, nor 
materially alters the relative position of the patrons of livings and 
the Church Courts. Nevertheless, the disposition to receive the 
bill as a peace-offering was manifest on both sides of the House ; 
and we should not be surprised to see Lord ABERDEEN carry away 
the credit of settling a difficult question, which Ministers, after an 
electioneering purpose was over, confessed their inability to handle. 

The Irish Municipal Bill has been read a second time by the 
Lords; but the Duke of WerLiineton announces important 
alterations in Committee. 

The Judges have reported their opinion that the Clergy of the 
Established Churches of England and Scotland are entitled to the 
Clergy Reserves in Canada; and that the Legislature of Upper 
Canada exceeded their powers in passing the Reserves Bill. 
That bill must consequently be disallowed. Pleasant intelligence 
for Governor THomson, who plumed himself upon carrying the 
measure as a piece of consummate statesmanship. 





The Sugar question occupies the French Chamber of Deputies, 
and Paris newspapers, to the exclusion of almost every other sub- 
ject. The growers of beet-root insist upon a high protective duty 
on colonial sugars; whilst the mercantile and colonial interests 
contend for the suppression of the manufacture from beet-root, 
and protection for the sugar of the French foreign possessions. 
The Ministers seem perplexed between the contending parties, 
and have not made a distinct declaration of the course they mean 
to take. 

Marshal Varuix, in a telegraphic despatch, mentions a conflict 
with a portion of Anp-Ex-Kaperr’s troops, in which the French 
were victorious. 

Further successes of the Queen’s forces over the Carlists in 
Spain were reported. The rebels are said to be scattered in all 
directions. 





The Neapolitan quarrel is virtually at an end. The embargo 
laid by the King of Naples on British vessels is taken off, and the 
captured Neapolitan merchantmen will be restored. Negotiations 
for the arrangement of the dispute will be carried on in Paris. 
Amicable relations between Mr. Temprte and the Neapolitan 
Government have been renewed. 





The London and New York packet-ship Ontario has brought 
accounts from New York to the 11th of April. There is no poli- 
tical news. The commercial markets were very dull, but stocks 
had improved in price. The general belief that the Directors of 
the United States Bank would declare a dividend at their next 
half-yearly meeting, had caused the shares of that establishment 
to advance, and they were quoted at a rate equal to 17/. 7s. 6d. 
sterling. d 

It was rumoured in New York, that Mexico had acknowledged 
the independence of Texas. 





The overland mail from India brings Bombay letters to the 31st 
of March. Preparations for the Chinese expedition were conti- 
nued on a large scale. Singapore would be the principal place of 
rendezvous for all the troops, and the 7th of May was named as 
the latest day for the general muster. 

An important decision, affecting the value of Captain Exxior’s 
Opivm Scrip, had been delivered by the Supreme Court at Cal- 
cutta. A native merchant consigned opium to his agent in Can- 
ton, who contracted to guarantee the safe return of the proceeds 
in Sycee silver; instead whereof he forwarded Captain Ex.iot’s 
certificate that the opium had been delivered to him for the ser- 
vice of her Majesty's Government. The Court decided, that as 
Captain Extior was acting under the constraint of a foreign 
power, as appeared from the proclamation he had issued, he could 
not be considered as exercising the authority vested in him by 
the British Government, and therefore his acts were invalid, and 
the production of his certificate was no defence to the action. 

The accounts from China are to the 20th of January. Mr. 
Grinsee, the British merchant who was taken by a Chinese war- 
junk, in Canton river, was released by Commissioner Linx on the 
14th of January; not, however, until Captain Smitu, of the Vo- 
lage, had threatened to blockade Canton port and river, on the 
15th of January. An Imperial edict was issued on the 5th of 
January, declaring the British to be outlawed, and menacing all | 
who dealt in English goods with the severest punishment. The 
reason for this measure was the ‘‘ commencement of the horrors of 
war” by the Hyacinth and Volage. 

It is said that the intended removal of troops from Ceylon for 
the Chinese ex pedition had occasioned uneasiness in that island. 

The Druid frigate, which carried out Captain Honson to Syd- 
ney, was to leave that place on the 10th of January, for Singapore. 
Phe Herald, 28 guns, would take Captain Honson, in a few days, 
to the “seat of Government” in New Zealand. Whereabouts 
the Captain ticans to erect his house, and establish his authority, 
is not mentioned. We recommend him not to select Port Nichol- 
son, unless he can make himself agreeable to a Mr. Wareportiand 
Colonel Wakerie.p, persons of some influence in that part of 
the world, where the Queen of England has no dominion. 


4 ’ _ 
Debates and YBroceedings in Parliament, 
TRANSPORTATION. 

Sir Witt1Am Moteswortu brought this subject before the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. He presented a petition numerously signed } 
inhabitants of Londen for the total abolition of the punishment of trang. 
portation ; and then commenced his speech— 

“The task which I have to perform is both difficult and painful: difficult oq 
account of the extent of the subiect ; painful on account of the nature of man 
of the facts to which it wi! my duty to refer. I assure the House, however 
that I do not approach this suuject without having long and carefully studieg 
it, or without having maturely examined and weighed every opinion and eye 
fact connected with it. ‘The Report of the Committee to which this motion 
relates was laid on.the table at the end of the session of 1888. Two Teasons 

revented me, last year, from bringing the topics contained in that 

Caos Parliament. First, I entertained the hope that the Executive Govern. 
ment wonld have come forward with some general measure, founded upon that 
Report, which would have rendered any motion unnecessary. I was unwillin 
therefore, to embarrass the Government in a matter which is one of great dj : 
culty, by any premature steps. Secondly, as that Report contained many fact, 
reflecting on the moral character of the Penal Colonies, 1 was earnestly ens 
treated, by several persons connected with those colonies, not to call ‘y n 
Parliament for an opinion before an opportunity could be afforded to the colo. 
nists to peruse those statements, and to contradict them if incorrect. Now that 
full time has been given both to the Government to mature their plans and to 
the colonists to reply to any misstatements, there can be objection to asking 
Parliament to consider the subject of this motion.” 

In conformity with their instructions, the Committee had endeavoured 
to ascertain what efficacy belonged to the punishment of transportation, 
its moral effect upon the Penal Colonies, and the improvements of which 
it was susceptible. They collected a vast number of facts from credible 
witnesses, but abstained from stating any thing in their Report which 
did not rest on the authority of official documents ; and it was his inten. 
tion to pursue the same course on the present occasion. And first, as 
to the numbers and condition of the convicts in the Penal Colonies— 

“ The Penal Colonies are, first and largest, New South Wales, founded in 
1787. To this place 75,200 have been transported ; and in the year 1836 the 
number of offenders under punishment there were—men_ 25,254, women 2,577, 
The next in magnitude is Van Diemen’s Land, founded in 1804; to which, 
since 1817, 27,759 convicts have been sent ; and of which the criminal popula. 
tion, in 1835, consisted of 14,914 men, and 2,054 women. The third is Norfolk 
Island, a dependency of New South Wales; which contains about 1,200 con- 
victs. The last is Bermuda; containing about 900 convicts. Bermuda need 
not again be referred to, as the condition of the convicts there is nearly the 
same as that of convicts in the hulks. My observations will, therefore, be 
confined to the Australian Colonies. The greater portion of the punishment 
of the convicts in these colonies consists in compulsory labour. That labour is 
either enforced by officers of the Government, or by private individuals to whom 
convicts are assigned as servants. I will first speak of the latter class, which 
is by far the most numerous one, aud which contained in 1836 about 29,000 
convicts. A convict is said to be assigned, when the right of the Government 
to the labour of the convict is made over to some private individual, who be- 
comes his master. The master determines, according to his will and pleasure, 
the nature and amount of labour to be exacted from his convict-servant. 
Therefore, as the House must at once perceive, the condition of an assigned 
convict depends entirely upon the character, temper, position in society, and 
occupation of his master; and is as uncertain as those circumstances are un- 
certain. For instance, some convicts become domestic servants, and frequently 
receive wages; others, if possessing mechanical skill, are employed in various 
trades, and are highly prized; but the greater portion are occupied cither in 

agriculture or in tending flocks and herds. In the families of some séttlers 
convicts are as well treated as servants ordinarily are in this country ; in other 
families their fate is far different—they may be considered to be slaves, for the 
power of the master to cause punishment. to be inflicted on his convict-servant 
is very great, and the punishments even for trifling offences are very severe, 
By the words of the law it will appear that a convict may be summarily pu- 
nished for ‘drunkenness, disobedience of orders, neglect of work, absconding, 
abusive language to his master or overseer, or % # other disorderly or dishonest 
conduct, by imprisonment, solitary confinement, labour in irons, or fifty lashes,’ 
And this law is by no means inoperative. In 1835, the convict population of 
New South Wales did not exceed 23,000 ; the summary convictions, chiefly for 
the offences just mentioned, amounted to 22,000; and the number of lashes ine 
flicted exceeded 100,000. In Van Diemen’s Land, in 1834, the convict popu- 
lation was about 15,000; the summary convictions were nearly 15,000; and 
the number of lashes inflicted there exceeded 50,000. On the other hand, it 
should be remarked, that a convict, if ill-treated by his master, may apply to 
a bench of Magistrates for redress; but then, the majority of those Magistrates 
are generally owners of convict-labour.” 

Sir William cited the opinions of Sir George Arthur, Sir Richard 
Bourke, Captain Maconochie, and Sir Francis Forbes, late Chief Justice 
of Australia, to convince the House of the injustice, cruelty, and impo- 

licy of the assignment system ; under which, in the words of Sir Francis 

Forbes, “ lesser offenders against the law come to be punished with 
disproportionate severity, while greater criminals escape with compara- 
tive impunity.” It was said that Government intended to put an end 

to the assignment system ; and Sir William hoped they would persevere 
in that intention. The condition of convicts not assigned to individuals, 
but under the superintendence of officers of the Government, was next 

to be considered; and it was important to bear in mind, that if the as- 
signment system were abolished, all the convicts would belong to this 

class— 

“ The Government convicts are employed on various public works, in the 

gaols, on the roads, in the Marine and Survey Department; and, as the House 

will be surprised to hear, in Van Diemen’s Land they are appointed constables 

in the police. I think I may, without exaggeration, describe the Government 

convicts as the most profligate and desperate portion of the criminal population 
of the Penal Colonies. They are generally collected together in a narrow space, 
without ary attempt at classification or separation. ‘They have full opportu- 
nities of commnnicating with each other. They perform very little labour, and 
are subject toa very lax superintendence. Gangs of these convicts, called road- 
partics, were once scattered over the colony of New South Wales, for the pur- 
pose of making roads, and were little better than so many bands of robbers. 

do not reproach either the General or the Colonial Government for the manage- 
ment of these convicts; for it is utterly impossible to obtain, in those colonies, 
the requisite amount of efficient superintendence; and without efficient supet- 
intendence penal discipline is impossible, even in the best-constructed prisons. 
How much more must this have been the case when the greater portion of the 
Government convicts can hardly be said to have been confined in a prison at 
all. ‘The utter impossibility of obtaining efficient superintendence, 1s prove 

by the fact to which I have referred, that it was found necessary to establish @ 











police composed of convicts; and Sir George Arthur declared, that that cone 
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lice was better than any police of free men he could obtain in the colony 


we Diemen’s Land. I wish to call the especial attention of the House to 
tes facts; because it has been proposed to continue transportation, and to 


Jace all convicts under the ene of the Colonial Government. If 

*. be done, transportation will become, in some respects, similar to the punish- 
pot in the hulks and gaols at home ; but with this important difference, that, 
es ating the cost of transport and of proper superintendence, it would be 
erie expensive than the most perfect system of prison-discipline in this country.” 


It was attempted to preserve some degree of discipline among con- 


yiets, by dreadful punishments. Flogging was the favourite punish- 
poe because it did not deprive the master of his servant's services ; 
? 


put, when sent to the chain-gangs, the offender endured a punishment 

which Sir George Arthur described as being “as severe as could be 

inflicted upon man — : : peor 
«'The number of convicts suffering this punishment was about 1,700 in the 

two colonics. They are described by competent witnesses as being ‘ locked 

up from sunset to sunrise, in caravans or boxes which hold from twenty to 

twenty-eight men; but in which the whole number can neither stand up- 
right nor sit down at the same time, except with their legs at right angles to 
their bodies, and which in some instances do not allow more than eighteen 
inches in width for each individual to lie down upon on the bare boards. They 
are kept to work under a strict military guard during the day, and liable to 
suffer flagellation for trifling offences, such as an exhibition of obstinacy, inso- 
lence, and the like.” 

The evil effects upon the discipline of soldiers employed to guard 
convicts were stated by Colonel Breton, who commanded a regiment in 
New South Wales; and Sir William himself had seen it mentioned in 
a Sydney paper, that on the 14th December 1838, a Lieutenant and 
twenty-one soldiers were confined in Sydney Gaol on criminal charges. 

The condition of the convicts in the Penal Settlements came next 
under review ; and in describing it, he should be under the necessity of 
stating horrible »nd appalling facts, which, if they did not rest upon the 
concurrent testimony of governors, judges, and ministers of religion, 
would be utterly incredible. Norfolk Island and Port Arthur in Van 
Diemen’s Land were the penal settlements referred to. In these places, 
about two thousand convicts were under punishment, so severe that it 
not unfrequently happened that men committed murder in order to be 
sent to Hobart Town or Sydney for trial, with the certainty of being 
hanged. Sir Francis Forbes told the Committee, that “ he should not 
hesitate in preferring death in any form to such a state of endurance as 
Norfolk Island.” ‘There was other testimony to the horrors of these 
settlements— 

« Sir Richard Bourke, during the period of his government of New South 
Wales, was obliged to apply for an act of Parliament to establish a criminal 
court in Norfolk Island; and he did so only on the express grounds, that if | 
criminals were tried and executed on the spot, it might tend to prevent the 
commission of crimes to which I have alluded. The statute required was 
passed in 1834. It is not to be wondered at that, driven to desperation as 
these convicts are, they have not unfrequently attempted to mutiny. In 1834, 
an attempt of this description was nearly successful: nine convicts were killed 
in the struggle which took place; twenty-nine were condemned to death, and 
eleven executed. Mr. Justice Burton, who was sent to Norfolk Island to try | 
them, on his return said, in a charge to the Jury of Sydney, that ‘it was painful 
in the extreme to see the convicts in this place, herding together, without any 
chance of improvement.’ Dr. Ullathorne, a Catholic priest, went to Norfolk 
Island to afford religious consolation to these convicts, who were condemned 
todeath. He was examined before the Committee; and in his examination he | 
gave the following account of the strange scene he witnessed when he first 
made known to ttie condemned the names of those amongst them who were to 
be put to death, and of those who were to be reprieved. These are his own 
expressions—‘ I said a few words to induce them to resignation; and I then 
stated the names of those who were to die: and it is a remarkable fact, that, as 
I mentioned the names of those men who were to die, they, one after the other, 
as their names were pronounced, dropped on their knees, and thanked God that 
they were to be delivered from that horrible place; whilst the others remained 
standing mute. It was the most horrible scene I ever witnessed. Those who 
were condemned to death appeared to be rejoiced.’ Sir, a human being cannot 

be made unutterably wretched, without becoming in an equal degree depraved. 
The extremes of misery and immorality are generally found existing together. 
In both respects Norfolk Island has not its parallel in the world, except per- 
haps at the kindred settlement of Port Arthur. In proof of this, I will refer 
to the official report on the state of Norfolk Island, which was drawn up by 
officers resident there, at the order of Lord Glenelg. The Reverend R. Stiles, 
the resident Chaplain, stated, ‘ that blasphemy, rage, mutual hatred, and the 
unrestrained indulgence of unnatural lust, are the things with which a short 
residence in the prison wards of Norfolk Island must necessarily familiarize the 
convict.” Mr. Arnold, the Deputy Assistant Commissary-General, stated in 
his report, ‘ that it is much to be feared that that horrible crime which brought 
down the fire from Heaven on those devoted cities of Scripture, exists and is 
practised here to a great extent; indeed, [have been informed by one, who has 
the best opportunity of judging of the truth of the information, (the Colonial 
Surgeon, ) that actually, incredible as it may appear, feelings of jealousy are ex- 
hibited by those depraved wretches if they see the boy or man with whom they 
carry on this abominable intercourse speak to another person. Crimes, too, of 
4 bestial nature, it is also to be feared, are too frequent. The dying confession 
of an unfortunate being, who was executed some time ago, proves the truth of 
this,’ _ These are statements from official documents, in which the most impli- 
cit reliance can be placed. Similar statements were made by Sir Francis 
Forbes and by Dr. Ullathorne. The latter gentleman considered that two- 
thirds of the convicts in Norfolk Island were guilty of unnatural offences; and, 
lastly, Messrs, Backhouse and Walker, two members of the Society of Friends, 
who had been for five years in the Penal Colonies, investigating the effects of 
transportation, have declared in their Report, that ‘by the acknowledgment of 
the persons theviselves, those crimes are extremely prevalent among them.’ ”” 
The description of Norfolk Island was applicable to Port Arthur, 
but Sir William would not disgust the House by repeating the horrible 
details, He next briefly alluded to that class of convicts who had ob- 
tained indulgences, consisting in the remission of penal labour— 
P ; A convict generally at the end of four, six, or eight years, according to 
le length of his punishment, obtains what is termed a ticket of leave, unless 
le bas committed in the colony some considerable offence. A ticket of leave 
enables the convict who holds it to work on his own account ; and, as there is 
4 great demand for labour in the Penal Colonies, the holder of a ticket of leave | 
prs Nenana good wages. As this indulgence is liable to be taken away in 
a Perse it is on the whole a considerable inducement to good beha- 
_ . it appears to me to be by far the least objectionable portion of the | 
—_ I yrtation system. At the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
Breatest abuses have existed in the granting of tickets of leave.” 
a Then came the great question—whether transportation, as he had 
scribed it, fulfilled the main object of punishment, the prevention of | 











| as transportation, must consist in the penal labour and privations to which 
they may be subjected in the Colonies. But who can tell b forehand what 
will be the amount of that labour or the nature of these privations? Tt hag 
been shown that the condition of a convict is the merest chance; that it 
ranges between the two extremes, of a s*rvant subject to trifling restraint and 
of a slave enduring long and tedious misery. My conviction is that much more 
| suffering is inflicted in the Penal Colonies than is credited in this country; 
suffering, therefore, unknown, uwaprodu ‘ tous evil. Nor, 


i . 
| from the remotene 
| ¢riminal population understand the 


| the punishment of transportation fiiled to reform that class. He 
would next consider what effect it produced oa the free population in 
the Penal Colonies. He referred to Sir George Arthur's despatches, 








crime? He maintained that it did not. The object of punishment was 
to prevent crime; the means, terror by examples made of offenders— 

“ Poena in paucos ut metus in omnes,” is the basis of all good penal legislae 
lation ; and to this consideration every other is subordinate. Tt is equally 
evident, however, that the great ohject of punishment should, as far as possible, 
be attained with the least amount of human suffering: for it cannot be too 
often repeated, that the end of punishment is not to make an offender suffer, 
but to warn others from imitating his example. Therefore, if more than the 
amount of suffering requisite for this purpose be inflicted, the punishment be- 
comes a cruelty. Indeed, the ideal but impossible perfection of punishment 
would be found in such a one as would appea: to mankind clothed with all the 
horrors of Tartarus, yet would conduct the offender to Elysium. At all events, 
a punishment is bad when it causes mucli more pain than is either threatened 
in the law or generally believed to be inflicted. For then, certainly, super- 
fluous pain—that is, pain not producing terror, not accomplishing the objeet 
of the law—is inflicted. Now, examining transportatio®& by these principles, 
its defects as a punishment are at once apparent. For, what is the amount of 
apprehension which it produces? what is its effect on the minds of the crimi- 
nal population in inspiring terror? The sentence of a Judge, in condemning 
an offender to be transported, may be summed up in these words. He says to 
the culprit first, ‘You shall be removed from the land of your birth to a 
country with which you are unacquainted ;’ secondly, ‘You shall be senarated 
for many years, perhaps for ever, trom your friends and relations ;’ and lastly, 
* You shall be compelied, in your new dwelling-place, to toil for the benefit of 
others.’ Now the two first threats of banishment and separation from friends 
(whatever might have been their effect in former times) have gradually lost 
the greater portion of their penal terror. Convicts are no longer transported 
| to an unknown and strange land, but to countries inhabited by thousands of 
their companions in guili, and to which tens of thousands of voluntary emi- 
| grants have been hastening, as to a land of promise. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that whilst a Judge is expatiating on the miseries of exile, at the same 
time, and perhaps in the same place, some active agent of emigration may be 
found magnifying the advantages of the new country—lauding the fertility of 
its soil, and the beauties of its climate—telling of the high wages to be obtained, 
the enormous fortunes that have been made, and offering to eager and willing 
listeners, as a boon and especial favour, the means of conveyance to that very 
place to which the convict in the dock has been sentenced by the Judge for 
his crimes During the last and preceding year, 10,009 free emigrants and 
5,000 criminals were landed on the shores of the penal colonies, many of whom 
became servants in the same families, labourers in the same fields; innocent 
and guilty were thus confounded together, to the subversion of all notions of 
punishment, and to the destruction of all morality. Can any thing be said in 
defence of such an anomaly in legislation as this? But to return to the sab- 
ject of the apprehension produced by transportation. It must be borne in 
mind that punishment is meant to operate chiefly upon those persons who are 
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inclined to commit crimes: it is comparati useless to persuade the well- 
disposed that a punishment is a severe one. It i ie minds of the criminal 
population that such a conviction ought to be impressed. Now, except in a 


I 
few cases, all that the latter class can anvprehend from such a punishment 
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923 persons were condemned to de ath, 362 execute 36 transp orted 5 
without calculating the convicts who were summarily tran ed or had their 
sentences extended, and who probably amounted to twice as many more. 


According to Mr. Justice Burton, an immense number of crimes were 
committed in New South Wales, the authors of which never were dis- 
covered. Sir William mentioned several atrocious crimes committed by 
bushrangers, accounts which had appeared in the Sydney papers. One 
horrible case occurred the year before last— 

“ In the vicinity of one of the remote cattle-stations of New South Wales, a 
body of natives, amounting toabout fifty in number, had been residing for some 
weeks in perfect tranquillity, molesting no one. On the 10th June 1838, @ 
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party of eleven armed convicts arrived at this place; they seized thirty of the 
unoffending natives, tied them together with a rope, led them away a short 
distance from the station ; and then put every one of them, men, women, and 
children to death, with the exception of one woman, whom, on account of her 
good looks, they kept asaconcubine for one of their comrades. The murderers 
were subsequently apprehended and tried. The first Jury refused to convict, 
though the evidence was conclusive. They were tried a second time for the 
same, though technically a different offence; and, on the same evidence, they 
were convicted, condemned to death, and seven of them were executed. It may 
be remarked, as illustrative of the state of feeling in the Penal Colonies with 
regard to the natives, that not ‘only did the first Jury refuse to convict, but the 
second Jury signed a petition in behalf of the murderers. Petitions likewise 
were presented in their favour from a considerable body of the colonists. Some 
of the Colonial newspapers loudly condemned the Governor (to use their own 
words) ‘for putting White men to death for having killed a few Black cannibals ;’ 
and the condemned themselves, in their last moments, declared that they were 
not aware at the time that they were committing any offence in destroying the 
Blacks, as similar acts had been frequent in the colony; and of the truth of 
this assertion there can be no doubt. In Van Diemen’s Laud, likewise, similar 
atrocities have been committed by the convicts. It is recorded that in many 
instances they killed or castrated the uative men, in order to obtain possession 
of their women.” 

The disproportion of the sexes was one result of transportation; and 
one reason why the proportion of women transported was so much smaller 
than of men, was the extreme difficulty of finding punishments for women, 
not liable to the most serious objections, In fact, penitentiaries were 
the only modes ef punishment suitable for women. But in the Penal 
Settlements there were no means of establishing a penitentiary system; 
and indeed, for a considerable period the Penitentiary of New South 
Wales was little better than a brothel and a lying-in hospital. To get 
tid of female convicts, the Government encouraged marriages between 
them and free and convict men: and it was the best and wisest plan 
that could be adopted, though utterly at variance with every notion and 
object of punishment. Yet undoubiedly, if the transportation of men 
were continued, women must be transported too, unless the disgusting 
vices now so prevalent were to be encouraged. The benevolent attempt 
to remedy the disproportion of sexes by free female emigration from 
this country, had failed, and only crowded Sydney and Hobart Town 
with prostiiutes. 

The necessity of employing convicts as servants was a shocking evil 
in the society of the Penal Colonies— 

“ A gentleman, long resident in one of those colonies, informed me that he 
had on his establishment four convict servants ; that on inquiry he found that 
one had been transported for forgery, another for burglary, the third for an 
attempt at rourder, and the fourth for some bestial offence. He was obliged to 
retain them in his service, beeause he could get no others; and his friends were 
not better off than himself. It is easy to imagine what may be the consequences 
of such an establishment of servants; and that crimes, unparalleled in this 
country, are sometimes perpetrated in the interior of the most respectable 
families. I will mention a horrid case, which oceurred in the family ofa 








Island system compared with other modes of punishment in use 
England. From the best data he had access to, he calculated that the 
cost of building prisons in New South Wales would be one half as mn 

again, and in Norfolk Island twice as much as in England— ” 

“ From the best information which I have been able to obtain upon this sub. 
ject, namely from the Prison Inspectors, it appears that the most perfect q 
scriptions of penitentiaries might be built for about 120/. a cell. “Now i 
noble lord estimates that if transportation were abolished, the number of'¢ 4 
victs to be disposed of would be about four thousand a year. If the aye oa 
duration of their punishment be four years, then ultimately sixteen thousand 
cells would be required. Sixteen thousand cells, at 120/. a piece, would ne 
1,920,0001, This sum, at four cent., would be equivalent to an annual ex 
diture of 76,800/, . From these data it is easy to reckon the cost of the po a 
proposed. ‘The maintenance, superintendence, &c. of 16,000 convicts on o 
Separate system, at 18/. a piece a year, would amount to 288,000/. a year; the 
interest of the money expended in building penitentiarics would be 76,8001 : 
year; total cost of the Separate system, 364,000/. a year. If the honourable 
gentlemen would take the trouble of making similar calculations with regard 
tu the Norfolk Island plan, or that of employing convicts on the public works 
of the Colonies, they would find that, exclusive of the cost of building the re. 
quisite gaols, the annual expense of those punishments would be from 500,000; 
to 560,0002,, or from 140,0002. to 200,000/. a year more than the Separate ays 
tem for the same number of convicts.” 

Then, what was to be done with offenders whose term of punishment 
had expired? No one could deny that it was most desirable that their 
punishment should reform their character, and then society would not 
be injured by their again mixing with it. Now he contended, that the 
Separate system was of all others most likely to effect this reformation, 
It was not to be denied, however, that a released criminal would haye 
great difficulty in obtaining employment; Lut to meet this difficulty, g 
plan had been suggested by the Archbishop of Dublin, the great Oppo- 
nent of transportation, in whose steps Sir William humbly endeavoured 
to follow— 

“The plan of the Archbishop of Dublin is contained in a letter inserted ig 
the Report of the Committee. It is simply this: that liberated offenders, 
who would consent to emigrate, should be furnished with the means of con. 
veyance to portions of the globe where they would easily find employment, 
and where their previous career would be unknown. They should on no 
account be all sent to the same place, because they would form a criminal 
class, and would reproduce many of the worst effects of transportation: and, 
for this reason, they should not be permitted to go to the Penal Colonies 
for the next fifty years. By being dispersed amongst the moral and 
industrious, far removed from the scene of their transgressions, and without 
any known taint on their character, the good feelings and habits acquired 
in confinement would be strengthened, and a new career would be opened & 
to them; which cannot be the case under the existing system of transporta- 4 
tion, or any of its proposed modifications. This plan, or some analogous 
one, secms to me to be a necessary accompaniment to a good system of punish- 
ment. It would entail an additional expense of about 15/. a head, at the ut- 
most, for every prisoner who consented to emigrate. How pep: would con- 





wealthy and respectable settler in Van Diemeu'’s Laud: it was discovered that 
his two daughters, one an infant of five years old, the other a girl of thirteen, 
had repeated intercourse, not with one, nor with two, but with all the convicts 
in their father’s establishment, which was a large one. Three of the offenders 
were hung for rape on the infant, and all of them would have been executed 
bad their master brought them to trial. Such was the statement made to the 
Committee by a gentieman who was on the Jury. He gave the details of the 
case, over which the decencies of the House compel me to cast a veil.” 

The evil operation of the convict system on the character of the free 
settler was forcibly described by Sir William. Who then was bene- 
fited by a system which had produced the most depraved community on 
the face of the earth? Ought not such a system to be changed? Ifso, 
the question arose, whether transportation could not be altered so as to 
make it a good punish nent, or whether some other punishment should 
be substituted in its stead? In Sir William’s opinion—which he re- 
gretted was uot that of the Colonial Secretary — another punishment 
ought to be substituted for transportation. In a letter to the late Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, Lord John Russell recommended that criminals 
sentenced to more than seven yezrs’ transportation should be sent to 
Norfolk Island. At the expiration of their term, they were not to be 
brought back to England, but let loose upon the Australian Colonies, to 
render that noxious atmosphere more foul by the addition. Lord John 
Russell had emphatically condemned the system of punishment adopted 
in Norfolk Island; but what other could be adopted for the mainte- 
nance of discipline there? Suppose it were intended to build gaols and 
penitentiaries in Norfolk Island, had the expense been estimated ?— 
ave vou calculated the expense of building them in a smail island, with- 
ther, without harbours, in the midst of the Southern Ocean, one thou- 
sand miles from the abode of civilized man? The history of convict-labour in 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land proves that it is only the com- 
monest description of labour, and a very small quantity of that, which can be 
extracted from a criminal by prnishment. In order to build, you must there- 
fore have free skilled labourers of various descriptions, superintendents ac- 
quainted with building, and artilicers of every sort. How will you get them, 
except at an enormous expense? And when you have got them, how will you 
persuade them to remain in your convict-island, with the labour-market of New 
South Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand open to them, offcring to 
them the highest wages and temptations, which you cannot permit in your 
penal settlement without a subversion of penal discipline? In short, what in- 
ducements can you offer which shall tempt them to reside in a place where life 
is 80 miserable, that even y own soldiers have lately riscn in revolt? Vor 
these reasons, I feel persuaded that the cost of building penitentiaries in Nor- 
folk Island, with the assistance of ict-labour, would far exceed the cost of 
build penitentiaric f maintaining, at the same 
time, 
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: The idea of penitentiaries, and of preserving discipline by any means 
in a penal settlement so remote as Norfolk Island, must be abandoned; 
and the “Separate system,” as recommended by Mr. Bentham, ought 
to be adopted in this country. It might be shown that it would not 
even be wore expensive than the ‘lransportation system. From the 
foundation of the Penal Colonies to 1836, the cost of the Transportation 
system had been eight millions. In 1436 it cost this country nearly 
half a million—448,000/, and the Colonial expenditure in addition was 
90,000L According to official estimates, the cost of each convict in 
Norfolk Island would be 145/. for the average term of seven years ; 
while the cost of each convict for four years in the hulks in England 
would be 501; in Wakefield or Coldbath-fields House of Correction, 


65L or 69/.; in a penitentiary like Milbank, 96/, Sir William went 





into other details to show the greater ex pensiv eness of the Norfolk 
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} and make him responsible for bringing the existing system to a 


sent to emigrate it is impossible to estimate ; but supposing all the 4,000, who 
it may be considered would annually become free, were to consent, their emi- 
gration would cost the country about 69,0001. a year. This sum added to my 
previous estimate for the building of penitentiarics and the maintenance of 
16,000 couvicts in them, would make a total amount of 424,800/. a year for the 
system proposed. ‘The House will remember that the cost of transportation 
at present is {38,0004a year. Therefore the expense of the Separate system, 
including the plan of the Archbishop of Dublin for providing fer the subse- 
quent career of the prisoner, would be 63,2U0/. a year less than that of trans- 
portation. Ii is true, however, that if transportation were abolished, the whole 
of the expenditure on account of the Penal Colonies would not at once be 
saved; but there would be a considerable immediate diminution of expense: 
first, of at least 75,0002. a year for the transport of convicts; secondly, it is 
probable that by the end of four years, wicn the new system would come into 
full operation, the convict and military expenditure might be diminished to 
one-half its present amount. Now, making these allowances and the proper 
calculations, the result would be, that the additional expense to this country 
from adopting the system I propose would not exceed 144,0002. a year, and be 
ultimately much less. ‘The additional expense which would ensue from adopt- 
ing the Norfolk Island plan, or that of employing convicts on the public 
works of the Penal Colonies, would, for reasons already stated, be much 
greater, though how much greater there are no means of estimating.” 

He did not pretend to propose a cicup system of punishment ; from 
its very nature, punishment must be expensive: but it was a painful 
reflection, that if the advice given by a great philosopher (Mr. Ben- 
tham) at the end of the last century had been foilowed, we might now 
have had the best system of prison-discipline in the world, and secon- 
dary punishments which would have been a model to the world, for a 
less expense to the country than transportation had beea. 

An objection to the imprisonment of offenders at home was urged— 
that the Seeretary of State would be beset with memorials for remission 
of sentences— : 

“ To this I answer, cither the application for the mitigation of a particular 
convict’s punishment is, cr it is not, well-founded. If it be well-founded, 
then « grievous injustice is done to the convict by removing him to sucha 
distance that he cannot at once obtain that remission of punishment to which 
he is entitled. On the other hand, if the application for mercy is unfounded, 
then the conduct of a Minister who consents to a. remission of sentence 1s 
highly reprehensible. He is guilty of a great offence against society, by ren- 
dering punishinent uncertain, and diminishing the force of the motives to 
abstain from crime. If it be said that such abuses will exist as long as the 
Sceretary of State for Hoine Affairs possesses his present power of pardoning, 
then I reply, that power ougit to be limited, or placed in other hands; for it 
is evidently inconsistent with the public good.” 

It would be asked, what will be done with the convicts now 10 the 
Penal Colonies 7—- 

“This is a mere question of time. So much of the present penal system 
must be retained as is necessary for the punishment of the offenders now 12 
the Colonies. By the termination of four ycars after the abolition of trans- 
portation, a very considerable portion of the convicts would either have en 
come free, or half-free by obtaining tickets of leave. The remainder shou 
be withdrawn from assigned service, the worst characters punished in the 
gaols or public works, and the well-conducted might be perinitted to be ; 
large under certain restrictions. These are questions, however, of mere a 
miuistrative detail, which a person on the spot could casily solve. | Send out 8 
Governor well acquainted with the subject ; arm him with sufficient powers > 
satisfactory 
termination. Four or five years would enable him to accomplish the gee 
portion of his task. Amongst the greatest evils of having alopted any ba ‘ 
system is the difficulty which attends the getting rid of it, the length of — 
which must elapse before all its pernicious consequences can be rooted out, 
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e excuse which is thus afforded for hesitation and delay. Remember, H 
that in this case, delay will only increase the difficulties of those 

have ultimately to abolish transportation; and every ship-load of | 
hich you send to those colonies will render (to use the noble lord’s | 
sion) ‘ their noxious atmospheres more foul, and consequently their | 
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The last point to which he should direct attention, was 
which the abolition of transportation would have upon the wealth and 
prosperity of the Penal Colonies— ; 

« The House, is, without doubt, aware of the extraordinary and unparalleled | 
rapidity with which those colonies have advanced in wealth ; and that progress | 
ig mainly to be attributed to the fact that the settlers have been abundantly | 
gapplied with convict-slaves, who have enabled them to pursue various profita- | 
ple branches of industry, especially the rearing of sheep. Now that the Go- 
yernment has determined to abolish the assignment system, the settlers will in 
a short period be deprived of convict-servants ; and the prosperity of those 
communities will terminate, unless they be supplied with labour from other 
sources. ‘The only source from which they can be beneficially supplied with 
labour, is by free emigration from this country.” ‘ ; 

But there was a growing reluctance among the virtuous and in- 
dustrious portion of the community to emigrate to the Penal Colonies 
and mix in convict socicty. Unless, therefore, transportation _were 
abolished, emigration must be expected to cease, or fall off materially : 
and thus it appeared that the discontinuance of transportation was es- 
sential to the prosperity of those colonies. But the discontinuance of 
transportation to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land would be 
of little use, if the convicts of Norfolk Island were to be let loose upon 
the colonists. He would promote emigration to the Penal Colonies, on 
so large a scale as to swamp the convict population. If 100,000 persons 
were to emigrate during the next four years, those colonies would Le 

urified and supplied amply with labour— 

« The expense of such an amount of emigration would probably be 1,54 0,001 7. 
estimating, in accordance with the returns of the Emigration Commissioncr, 
that 15/. a head is the average expense of emigration to New South Wales. I 
vill, however, take 2,000,000/., in order to cover all possible expenses. ‘This 
gum could easily be raised at four per cent. on the security of sales of waste 
lands, provided there were the guarantee of an act of Parliament that it should 
all be expended in emigration. There would be ample security for the payment 
of the interest (amounting to 80,000/. a year) out of the yearly sales of land ; 
for during the last three years the Land-fund of New South Wales has ex- 
ceeded 130,000/. a year, and no one can for a moment doubt that it would 
greatly increase if emigration were carried on to the extent proposed.” 

In conclusion, Sir William Molesworth thanked the House for their 
patient attention— 

“ T have been obliged, for fear of wearying the House, to pass over many 
points of considerable importance. I hope, however, that I have succeeded in 
proving these positions,—that transportation is a very bad punishment; that it 
is not susceptible of any improvement; that it ought, therefore, to be abo- 
lished; that the best substitute for it is penitentiaries; that the penitentiary 
system would be less expensive than any of the proposed modifications of trans- 
portation ; that a large additional outlay of public money would not be re- 
quired in order to establish penitentiaries, and to bestow upon this country the 
best system of secondary punishments in the world; and lastly, for the moral 
wellbeing and economical prosperity of the Penal Colonies, that systematic 
emigration should be carried on in the manner I have proposed.” 

He moved two resolutions— 

“ That the punishment of transportation should be abolished, and the peni- 
tentiary system of punishment be adopted in its stead as soon as practicable ;” 
and “ That the funds to be derived from the sales of waste lands in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land ought to be anticipated by means of loans 
on that security, for the purpose of promoting extensive emigration to those 
colonies.” 

Lord Joun RusseL_ was quite sure that the House would feel in- 
debted to Sir William Molesworth for the able exposition of his views, 
and the time and labour he had bestowed upon this important subject ; 
and for himself he could say, that not concurring in all the views pro- 

pounded by Sir William, he gave him the highest credit for the en- 
lightened principles he had brought to the examination of this question. 
Lord John descanted at great length upon the true intent of punish- 
ment, on the different kinds of punishment, on the erroneous notions 
which had prevailed upon the subject. He thought the Archbishop of 
Dublin’s system would not tend to the diminution of crime, though it 
would lead to great expense. He entirely objected to the assignment 
system ; and in 1837 had directed his Under Seerctary for the Home 
Department, Mr. Phillips, to express his opinion to that effect. This 
was no new opinion of his therefore ; and a period would be fixed 
during the present year, after which no assignment could be made : 
and with regard to transportation, he was ready to adopt the recom- 
mendations of Sir William Molesworth’s Committee— 

_ The first resolution of the Committee recommended that transportation to 
New South Wales and to the settled districts of Van Diemen’s Land be dis- 
continued as soon as practicable. ‘Chere had been, during the last year, a great 
diminution in the number of persons transported to New South Wales, in con- 
sequence of orders that were sent out by the Sceretaries of State for the Home 
and Colonial Departments—orders which were still in force ; and an order in 
Council was now in preparation, by which, fron: the Ist of August, transporta- 
tion to New South Wales would be discontinued altogether. Nor was it in- 
tended to continue transportation to the settled districts of Van Diemen’s 
Land, but to send the convicts to parts not settled—to Tasman’s Peninsula 
and Norfolk Island. Orders had been given, which proceeded upon the spirit 
of the resolutions of the Committee; and the intention was, that persons con- 
fined abroad, whether in Wan Diemen’s Land, Norfolk Island, or Bermuda, 
should be so confined in places separate from those parts where settlers were 
fixed, In Bermuda the inhabitants had long been most anxious that this sepa- 
ration should take place. In Van Diemen’s Land it could be carried into 
elect, owing to the circumstances connected with ‘Tasman’s Peninsula; and in 
Norfolk Island there existed no difficulty. 

He could not concur with Sir William Molesworth in entirely abo- 


— punishment in distant colonies; a system which had its advau- 
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It was the duty of the Legislature to afford the criminal an opportunity of 


obtaining 


} a respectable station in life, and of receiving those religious atten- 
tions whic { l 


pe h he had, perhaps, for years been without, it they possibly could do 
%0 wit tout surrendering any of the great objects, or parting with any of the 
oo securities of society. If the criminal, after having been confined in the 

enitentiary in this country, was discharged, he was thrown into a society 
which was already full of persons secking employment—persons of good cha- 
racter, who, nevertheless, could not obtain an equivalent for their labour. 'To 
throw such a man upon society with the stigma of his having suffered two or 
three years’ punishment, under a conviction recorded against him, was to place 


| be raised from the sale of 


him in the midst of the very same temptation which led him origina!ly into 
crime, brought him to the bar of a court of justice, and committed him toa 
prison. The probability was that the want of some creditable and honest 


employment would lead him again into the same course of crime. Now in 
the Australian Colonies there was a great demand for labour. If 12,000 


persons were sent over to them every year, the void would not be filled up. 
There was that demand for labour, that a man at the remote parts of the 
settlement, by taking care of flocks of sheep, assisting in building, and pre- 
serving the settlement against intruders and invasion, would receive a reward 
for his labour sufficient to render him most comfortable; and this too at a 
place remote from the scene of his former career, removed from his guilty 
companions, and from his relations and frien If such a man were thus 
placed in a situation where he could obtain a fair reward for his labour, there 
was great reason to suppose that he would not again fall into those courses of 
crime which had given rise to his punishment, and that he would, in all pro- 
bability, return to a good course of life. ‘Therefore, he thought that there was 
a reason for not altogether abandoning the principle of imprisoning in distant 
colonies ; that while the convicts should no longer be assigned to a tyrannical 
or an indulgent master, as the case might be, the Legislature should, at the 
saine time, not lose it that, while at home we were overstocked with la- 
bourers, and labour w 

















s in such demand in the colonies in question, one of 
the means of efiecting a reformation in the criminal should be, to send him to 
those distant Australian Colonies, and thus put him in the way of earning his 
livelihood without the commission of crime. 

He denied that Sir William Molesworth’s description of the system 
of punishment in Norfolk Island applied to the present state of that 
settlement, for a beneficial alteration had been effected. He agreed 
that religious instruction had been too much neglected, but great exer- 
tions had been made to remedy that defect. He refused concurrence in 
a recommendation which would eatail upon this country the evils suf- 
fered in France from the sendiag back of released criminals on society. 
He dreaded the expense which Sir William Molesworth’s plan would 
render necessary ; he was not prepared to expend nearly two millions 
in buildiag only. At the same time, he agreed that in order to reform 
the state of society in New South Wales, it was necessary to stop trans- 
portation of convicts, and encourage emigration of free labourers. 
Since transportation would be aboli zg present year, the 
Penal Colonies would be entitled to ity for recruiting their 
population from other sources: ar not agree with Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth that there was lination to emigrate to 
the Penal Colonies. He did not the Archbishop of Dublin’s 
representations had any thing like the eifect on the spirit of emigration 
that Father Mathew’s had on tk enue. In conclusion, as he could 
not negative the abstract propos! 1 Sir William Molesworth’s reso- 
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lution, he should move * the previous question.” 
id the 


system which Sir William 

arkable that the attempt 
to abolish the Penal Colonies of England should be made at the very 
time when the French were preparing to establish penal colonies in 
New Zealand; and that it was proposed to establish in England a 
system which the French had fi it able at Brest and Toulon. 
As to the efficacy of transportati 2 shment, there was ample 
evidence to show that it was reg ith terror; and as to the mis- 
chiefs it caused in New South Wal icy existed to the extent stated, 
it was natural to suppose that t) injured—the respectable colo- 
nists themselves—would have bee 


2 etition for the abolition 
of transportation. Had they done so? the contrary. they dreaded 
the abolition of transportation ; and he found in a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Legis!ai h of July 1838, that Sir 
John Jamison, the Chief Justice op of Australia, denied 
that transportation had not succeeded i1 rm 
and earnestly advocated the continuance of the s 
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good supply of free labour, the colonists must abandon convict-ladour, 


and rely upon emigration alone. They hope for free political 
institutions until they gave up the slave system of transportation, which 
made it absolutely necessary to invest the Governor with the powers of 
adespot. But the Government, by a system of gradually-enlarging 
spoliation, had rendered it difficult to abolish transportation, by robbing 
the New South Wales treasury of every farthing applicable to the ex- 
penses of emigration— 
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Bourke, in September 1831, then Governor of New South Wales. In that 
despatch it was distinctly stated, that the revenue arising from the sale of 
lands in the colony should not be considered as forming part of the ordinary 
revenue of the state, but that it should be invested so as to produce a profit- 
able return. It would seem that this assurance was merely to induce persons 
to emigrate, and embark their property in the colony, in order that they might 
be trampled upon with a recklessuess quite unexampled. The Government 
had for the last year or two'taken the whole emigration-fund, in order to pay 
all sorts of expenses connected with the government of the colony; and this, 
after having taxed the people of New South Wales to double the amount the 
people of England were taxed. From January 183] to the present year, the 
gum raised from the sale of lands amounted to 800,000/.; and out of this no 
less than 370,000/. had been applied to purposes quite foreign to those to which 
the Government had originally consecrated it. This wasa violation of an 
express determination of the Government, which at any time would merit 
great reprobation; but when it was considered that this had been done at the 
very moment they had withdrawn the supply of convict-labour, it must be 
admitted that the Government had with singular ingenuity combined their 
measures with a view apparently to do the utmost harm and injustice to the 
colony. 

Mr. Hawes called Lord John Russell's attention to the “ very ob- 
jectionable ” system of confining convicts on board the hulks. 

Mr. Vernon Smiru said, the House was very much indebted to Sir 
William Molesworth for bringing the subject forward. He did not in- 
tend to enter largely into the question, but to notice one or two points. 
He did not see on what grounds it was stated that no funds were appli- 
cable to emigration to New South Wales. A great many ships were 
now going out with emigrants “on that very plan.” Lord Goderich 
had never intended that a! the Land-fund should be devoted to emigra- 
tion. His despatch recommended that the expenses of female emigra- 
tion should be defrayed from the Land-fund; but at that time the fund 
only amounted to 6,591/. 12s. 45/7 : now could it be supposed, that when 
the fund rose to 130,000/., it was to be entirely devoted to female emi- 
gration? and if not, where was the violation of the pledge in applying 
it to other purposes? 

Mr. Hert considered that in 1835, and even in last year, a distinct 
pledge had been given that all the funds arising from the sale of lands 
should be applied to the purposes of emigration. Since that time, how- 
ever, the Colonial Office had abstracted 300,060/. from the Land-fund, 
and applied it to all manner of purposes— 

In the course of last year, they had built prisons, paid the police, and given 
an outfit and built a house for Captain Hobson, the recently-appointed Go- 
vernor of New Zealand. Could it, then, be matter of astonishment, that a 

reat degree of disappointment 1 y had been expressed by gentlemen 
in that House, considering the strong feelings that were entertained upon this 
subject out of doors? The Government had no more tight toapply this money 
in keeping up establishments in New South Wales, than they had to build 
with it a new palace in St. James’s Park, or to give a new pension to Mr. 
Spring Rice. ( Laughter.) 
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Mr. Lasovcuere considered it necessary to set the House right with | 


i made, when representing the Colonial 
ion of the Land-fund— 





reference to the statement he 


Office in the House, on the a; 

















He did not say—or the contrary, he carefully guarded himself from saying— 
that under all « nees and contingencies the entire procecds of this fund 
shon!! he a 1 > pur] igration. He stated, what he understood 
bis noble friend to have statedagein to-night, that it wasa measure undoubtedly | 
most desirable for promoting the prosperity of the colony ; and that, consist- | 
ently with justice, and as far as possible, the proceeds of that fund should be 
1 riated to the purpe f igrati At the same time, he stated, that, 

er all, it was essential that -m should be kept up in the colony, 

i t should be maintained, and the ne- 
| that if the inhabitants generally were 





x h purposes, then it was tle duty of tlie 
Government to avail themselves of t! ily fund they could resort to, without 
taxing the people of this country for the maintenance of establishments in 

pat colony,—a tax which he thought the people of this country would very 
justly protest against being called upon to pay. That was the doctrine he | 
stated last year on the part of the Government, and which he was still prepared | 
to maintain. He thought there were objects even more important and sacred | 
than those which consisted in supplying free labour to the colony, which de- | 
manced the attention of the Government. To afford protection to the abori- | 























gines against the vassions of the settlers, by maintaining courts of justice, 
was a charge upon the fund which ought to take precedence of every other, 
and a charge which the Government bound to take care to see was in the 


first plaee defray: 
Mr. Hutt observed that the explanations had made the case worse. 
Sir Wittiam MoxLeswortn did not think it necessary to trouble the 
House with a reply. As Lord Joho Russell admitted that the time was 
not far off when transportation would be abolished, he hoped such 
would turn out tobe the fact; and he would not divide the House, but 
content himself with leaving his motion recorded on the Votes. 
Motion negatived. 
REGISTRATION AND QUALIFICATION OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS. 
Lord Jonn Russe.t, on Monday, moved for leave to bring in two 
bills, one to effect improvements in the mode of registering Parlia- 
mentary electors, the other to extend and define the electoral franchise. 
Lord John stated the reasons which induced him to propose these mea- 
gures. First as to registration 
Whatever might be the ——— of property—whatever might be the period 









of residence—vwhatever might the nature of the occupation which should 
entitle a party to vote for a Member of Pailiament—still, in his opinion, the 
registration s!ould do nothing niore than ascertain by the simplest means pos- 
sible whether any person who claimed to be reyistered as having that property, 

pasea-ing that right of occupation, or whatever other ground or qualifications 

arliament had declared to be nec y, had those rights and qualifications. 
Every thing which it beyond this—any thing that placed an unnecessary 
impediment in the way of a person having a real claim—was in itself an evil 


which the Legislature ought tu remove. If, then, the House was agreed in 
that principle, he th sit would likewise agree that it would be for 
the benefit of the « ry that for all those persons to whom it was intended to 
give aright to vote, the easiest 5 means of having their rights ascer- 
tained, and their votes all !, ought to be provided ; that it was for the gene- 





ral geod of the country that persons so claiming that which was advantageous 
to the country should not be treated as claiming a cight against which any bar 
oF impediment ought to be placed. These were the general principles upon 


which he sought, if the Hous wou 1 give him leave, to introduce this bill. 
Now there were many difficultics in the way of establishing an un- 
doubted right to the suffrage; which difficulties, on the principles he 


bad laid down, ought to be removed — 





. lead 
in wht 
ded. There were no ss, : 
believed, than one hundred and seventy-four Revising Barristers—not the g, 
individuals each year—who were called upon to decide upon voting which me 


In the first place, there was at present gy em 4 as to the manner 
questions as to the right of voting were decided. 


quired a great deal of consideration; and it might happen that a Person who 
established his right to the satisfaction of one Revising Barrister wag deci 
against in another year. That uncertainty of itself deterred many persong fro 
claiming that vote which it was for the benefit of the country at la fon 
should establish. Added to this, there was the penalty of being liable to be 
called before the court every year with respect to the same franchise. For jn. 
stance, a person whose residence was at Hull, and had a freehold in a distant 
part of the county of York, had taken the journey to establish his claim, and 
yet had been summoned again year after year to travel that distance, not be. 
cause any rational doubt existed as to the sufficiency of the property, or the 
sufficiency of the right to vote according to the plain words of the statute, but 
because there was a sufficient pretext to call upon that individual to reregister 
and a sufficient object on the part of some person to summon the party every 
year all that distance to substantiate his vote. But in reality, in such cases 
there was nothing more than a pretext, that which appeared substantial ata 
distance vanishing into a shadow when the elector arrived at the place of regig- 
tration. 

For such evils as these his bill offered a remedy. He proposed to 
substitute for the one hundred and seventy-four Barristers now 
employed to revise the lists of voters, a permanent court of fifteen 
barristers ; to be thus chosen—each of the fifteen Judges to nominatg 
three, and the Speaker to select fifteen out of the forty-five names 
which would be presented tohim by the Judges. The fifteen so chosen 
to be only removable, Jike other judges, on an address from either 
House of Parliament. Three of the fifteen to act as a court of ap 
with a less portion of circuit-duty. Committees of the House of Com. 
mons to retain the right of reversing the decisions of the Registering 
Judges. Proof of title to the franchise not to be required unless the 
vote be objected to; and if proof given, then the vote not to be ques- 
tioned afterwards unless under a change of circumstances. In case of 
frivolous objections, costs to be allowed. 

Lord John proceeded to explain the provisions of the bill which re. 
lated to the electoral qualification. He proposed that in boroughs 5l, 
at least of the 10/. qualification shall be in house property, not in land; 
that in counties joint-occupiers of premises sufficient to give eacha 
qualification shall vote on such qualification; that payment of poor. 
rates, due within six months of the period of registration, shall not be 
made the condition of registration; that no payment of assessed taxes 
be required; that change of residence since the registration shall not 
act as disfranchisement at an election. ‘The Lord-Advocate for Scot- 
land and the Attorney-General for Ireland agreed in the principles he 
had propounded; and he hoped with their assistance to effect an im- 
provement in the registration of the three parts of the empire. 

Mr Georcr Patmer was willing to facilitate the registration of bond 
fide voters, but did not think fifteen barristers could get through the 
business. He had no desire to throw imputation on the Speaker, but 





that officer was elected by a majority of the House. 


Sir Georce Srinciatr observed, that Lord John Russell bad made 


| his statement at a Jate hour, when the House was thin. ‘The introdue- 


tion of such measures was not exactly in accordance with the doctrine 
that the Reform Act was a final measure. He would offer no opposition 
at that stage; but when the details came to be discussed, many objec- 
tions might arise. 

Leave was given to bring in the bills. 

REGISTRATION OF IRISH VOTERS. 

On Wednesday, Lord Morrrern requested Lord Stanley to postpone 
his motion for going into Committee on the Irish Registration Bill, 
It was most desirable that Lord John Russell should be present at the 
discussion, but his absence was unavoidable, in consequence of the 
violent and awful death of a near relative. [Lord Morpeth alluded to 
the murder of Lord William Russell, related in our summary of 
London news. } 

Lord Sran.ry readily yielded to the appeal made to him; but hoped 


| that he should be allowed to bring the subject forward on an early day. 


It was agreed that Lord Stanley should have positive precedence for 
his motion on Monday the 18th. 

Canava Biri, Criercy REsERvVEs. 

The Lorp CuANncELLor, on Monday, after informing the House of 
Lords that the Judges were in attendance, moved that they deliver 
their opinions on the questions touching the Canada Clergy Reserves, 
which had been referred to them by the House. 

This motion having been agreed to, Lord Chief Justice Trvpat ad- 
vanced to the bar, and stated, that all the Judges except Lord Denman 
and Lord Abinger had met at Sergeants’ Inn to consider the questions 
proposed to them by the House, and that they had unanimously agreed 
upon the answers to be given— 

Their Lordships’ questions were as follow—“ 1. Whether the words ‘a Pro- 
testant clergy’ in the 3lst George ILI. c. 51, sec. 85 to 42, include any other 
than clergy of the Church of England, and Protestant bishops and priests and 
deacons, who have received Episcopal ordination? And if any other, what 
other? 2. Whether the effect of the 41st section of the 3lst Geo. IIL ¢. 31, 
be not entirely prospective, giving power to the Legislative Council and As- 
sembly of either of the Provinces of Upper or Lower Canada, as to future allot- 
ments and appropriations; or whether it can be extended to affect lands which 
have been already allotted and appropriated under former grants? 3. Whe- 
ther the Legislative Council and Assembly of the Province of Upper Canada, 
having in an act ‘to provide for the sale of Clergy Reserves, and for the distri- 
bution of the proceeds thereof,’ enacted that it should be lawful for the Gover- 
nor, by and with the advice of the Executive Council, to sell, alienate, and con- 
vey in fee-simple, all or any of the said Clergy Reserves; and having further 
enacted, in the same act, that the proceeds of all past sales of such Reserves 
which have been or may be invested under the authority of the act of the Im- 
verial Parliament passed in the seventh and eighth years of the reign of his 
ate Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled ‘An act to authorize 
the sale of part of the Clergy Reserves in the Provinces of Upper an 
Lower Canada,’ shall be subject to such orders and directions as the 
Governor in council shall make and establish for investing in any 6e~ 
curities within the Province of Upper Canada the amount now funded in 
England, together with the proceeds hereafter to be received from the sales 
of all or any of the said Reserves, or any part thereof, did, in makin 4 such 
enactments, or cither of them, exceed their lawful authority?” ‘To the 
first question the Judges answered, “ We are all of opinion that the words ‘a 
Protestant clergy,’ in the 3lst Geo. ILL. c. 31, are large enough to include, 
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spd that they do include, other clergy than the clergy of the Church of ae 
” t e 


ends” and when their Lordships asked, “ If any other, what other ? 
Judges answered, “ The clergy of the Church of Scotland.” To the second 

estion the Judges said, “ We are all of opinion that the effect of the 41st 
zetion of the statute is prospective only ; and that the power thereby given to 
the Legislative Council and Assembly of either Province cannot be extended 
to affect lands which have been already alloted and appropriated under former 

nts.” In answer to the last question, the Judges said, “ We all agree in 
‘nion that the Legislative Council and Assembly of Upper Canada have ex- 
ceeded their authority in passing an act ‘to provide for the sale of the Clergy 
Reserves, and for the distribution of the proceeds thereof,’ in respect of both 
the enactments specified in your Lordships’ question; and that the sales 
which have been, or may be, effected in consequence, are contrary to the pro- 
sjsions of the statute of George III., and are therefore void.” 

IrtsH Corroration REerorM. 

Lord Metpourne moved the second reading of the Irish Municipal 
Bill. He reminded the Lords, that the principle of the measure had re- 
ceived the sanction of the House four times. It being allowed on all 
hands that the existing corporations in Ireland ought to be abolished, it 
pecame necessary to consider what should be substituted for them. The 
present bill had been carried through the House of Commons by very 
Jarge majorities, and with the support of the principal persons on both 
sides of the House. It came up to their Lordships at an early period of the 
session, and its progress had only been delayed by unfortunate circum- 
tances beyond their control; but he did hope that they were at length 
about to bring to a conclusion this irritating and long-litigated question. 
It was unnecessary for him to enter into details, as the measure was es- 
sentially the same as that which had been introduced in the previous 
session. Schedule A was the same: it contained the towns in which it 
was proposed to substitute corporations for those now existing. Sche- 





dule B comprised the towns in which the corporations were also to be } 


abolished, but no others created, although power was given to the 
Crown upon the petition of a majority of the inhabitants to establish 
corporations. The bill gave the management of corporate property in 
the towns in Schedule B to the Commissioners acting under the 9th of 
George the Fourth, wherever that act was in operation. Where it had 
not been introduced, and where there were no Commissioners, the bill 
authorized the appointment of Commissioners, provided the property 
was worth 100/. a year; but if it were not worth so much, then the bill 
provided that it should be administered by the Guardians of the Poor, 
in aid of the poor-rates and for general purposes. The qualification 
would be a ten-pound rating in the larger class of towns in Schedule A, 
and eight pounds in the other towns; and this would remain for three 
years: after which the qualification of the English Municipal Act would 
be introduced into Ireland. Ample protection was given to all such 
rights of freemen as ought to be protected. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of Sheriifs, no alteration had been made. Government had not 
thought fit to adopt the alteration made by the Lords in the bill of last 
year. 

“ The Duke of WenumncTron agreed to the motion for the second 
reading. He could not, on general principles, support an exclusive 
system; but he would take care, whiist he abolished exclusion on one 
side, not to give the power of exclusion to the other. He had refused 
to pass a bill for reforming the Irish corporations, until by the Irish Poor- 
Jaw something like a test of qualification was established, in a country 
where it was not safe to trust to a person’s oath as to his property. 
But how had he been treated on this matter? Why, last session, after 
he had left town on the distinct understanding of Ministers that no 
alteration should be introduced into a measure then passing through 
the House for amending the Irish Poor-law, a clause had been intro- 
duced, after the third reading, totally at variance with the principle 
of the bill, and making liability to pay rates a qualification to vote for 
Guardians of the Poor, instead of actual payment of rates. The clause 
remained on the statute-book a memorial of the trickery practised on 
that House. 
time, he would say “* Non-content” to the third reading unless he could 
amend it to his liking in Committee. 

The Marquis of NormMAnsy denied that any trickery had been prac- 
tised ; and defended the conduct of the Poor-Law Commissioners. 

The Earl of Wincuizsea could not conscientiously support this bill; 
and notwithstanding his deep respect for the Duke of Wellington, felt 
it his duty to move an amendment that the bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

The Marquis of WestmeATH and the Earl of MocnrcAsHe sup- 
ported the amendment. 

Lord Me_sourne replied to several of the Duke of Wellington's ob- 
servations, and defended the details of the bill. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON rejoined ; and told Lord Melbourne, that 
much trouble would have been saved had Ministers ascertained the 
points on which the two Houses agreed, and framed their bill accord- 
ingly. it was, the measure would not have fair play, for it was 





















Most ult to understand it. 
The House divided— 
For the second reading—Present ......-...0e0+ 85 
PGEIEG. ci esssscctscceees 46 
— ll 
Against the second reading—Present .... 14 
Proxies ... Is 
32 
Majority for the second reading .....-..- 99 


CuurRcH OF SCOTLAND. 

_The Earl of ABERDEEN, on Tuesday, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to remove doubts respecting the presentation of ministers of the 
Church of Scotland. 
to perform their duty in taking the necessary measures for settling a 
question of so much importance,—a question which involved the peace 
and tranquillity of Seotland, the preservation of the law's authority. 
and the existence of an established church. No church that ever ex- 
isted had effected with such limited means so much good as the Church 
of Scotland. It had never enjoyed the countenance of princes and 
courts, but had elicited from the people a feeling of devotion never 
surpassed. Lord Aberdeen gave a detailed account of the origin of 
the Veto quarrel, and of the circumstances connected with it; the con- 
flicting decisions of the Courts of Law and the General Assembly ; 


Though he entreated the Lords to read the bill a second | 


He regretted that the Government had neglected | 


and the proceedings of the two parties in the Church. He discussed 
various propositions for settling the dispute, of which he thought that 
proposed by the Lord-Advocate, in a published letter, was the very 
worst of all. He then stated the leading provisions of his own bill— 

_ The preamble recited the various acts by which the right and duty of colla- 
tion in the hands of the Presbytery had been recognized; and it showed in 
what respects it might be advisable to alter those enactments. It then went 
on to provide, that after a presentee came to a parish on the presentation of an 
undoubted patron, the Presbytery should direct such presentce to preach in the 
church ; and that after the presentee’s having so preached, the Presbytery, or 
the committee appointed for the purpose, should meet, and, after civing notice 
that if any one or more persons in regular communion with the church, and of 
full age, have any objection to urge to the presentee, or against the fitness of 
his settlement in that parish, they were ready to receive the same in writing, 
in the form and manner in which such communicants might require, shoul 
without delay, proceed to inquire into and dispose of such obj: ctions, or refer 
them to the superior Church Courts for decision. If it should appear to the 
Presbytery that there were any reasons upon which they thouglit the presentee 
ought not to be presented to such parish, they should in their report to the 
superior Court set forth the grounds upon which they came to that conclasion. 
It was also to be in the power of the presentee or the patron to appeal against 
the Presbytery to the supreme Ecclesiastical! Court. But if the Presbytery, 
after considering all the objections urged against the gifts and qualifications of 
the presentee, or the propriety of his settlement in the particular h, should 
be satisfied that there was no good ground for the objections a t bis ap- 
pointment, they should repel the same, subject of course to appeal, and should 
appoint the presentee to the church if they thought proper. 

He did not expect his proposition to meet with any thing like uni- 
versal assent, but he trusted it would be approved of by moderate men 
of all classes. 

The Duke of Buccievcn, though not a member of ihe 
Scotland, felt the greatest interest in its peace and pros] 
should support the bill, as likely to give independene 
in spiritual matters, and to the people the me 
trusion of ministers who might be disagreeable 

The Duke of ArGyLt believed the measure would al! 
excitement. 

The Earl of Gattoway was prepared to contend th: 
of the General Assembly was inconsistent with tk 
Church of Scotland, which reco; i 
He would never sanction the Vet 
deen’s bill. 
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Lord MELBouRNeE would not enter into : rnment. 
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aS a mez lett all parties t was one that 

appeared to be founded on the prince es Moncrieffe— 

that the proper plan for the people ws hurch to adju- 

dicate. He hoped that the present me: he Church out of its 
dangers and diifculties. 

The Marquis of Burr censured f the General As- 





received by 


semt ly, and hoped Lord Aberdeen 
men of all parties. 
Leave given to bring in the bill. 
pm ~ - 
The Court. 
THE state-rooms of St. James’s Palace were crowded with cor 
Wednesday, the Queen holding a lev: ntati 
tulatory addresses on her Majesty's 














ceased, but those pleasing signs of loyalty are now “ 
tween.” We select some names in the long list of noble 
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tlemen who attended the levee 
the Earls of Devon, Spencer, I 
Kinnaird, Hatherton, Eliot, Co 
Bishops of Durham and Ely; 
Harris Nicolas, Charles Lemon, 
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and to Covent Garden Theatre on T 
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‘he murder of an aged and hig 
a painful sensation in London. 
Russell, brother of the late and u 
and of Lord John Russell, wa 
cut from ear to ear. The cire 
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in Norfolk Street, Park Lane. As 
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ing the order of the examination, we shall sequence. 
Lord William, who was in his seventy rinfirm, and 





stablish- 
t, who had 
y evening, he dined 

’ halt past ten, 
time ; the valet 





very deaf, lived alone in his house in (reel: 
ment consisting of two female servants and a Swiss v2 
only been a short time in his Tuesd 
at home, and retired to his bed-room 
The two women-servants went to bed ‘ 
sitting up till nearly twelve, when his mas 
and he assisted Lord William to undress, saw him get into bed, and by 
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his Lordship’s desire lighted a candle and gave hima book. There 
was nothing extraordinary in Lord William’s appearance or manner. 
The valet then went to bed. The doors and windows were all fastened. 
About a quarter before seven on Wednesday morning, Sarah Mancer, 
the housemaid, got up; and she found the papers in her master’s 
writing-room scattered about. His opera-glass, cloak, aud some other 
articles of dress, were in the hall wrapped up as if ready to be carried 
off. The plate in the pantry was all “lying abont,” and some of it 
Pa * Oo 
taken: so there was no doubt a robbery had been committed. She 
went up stairs and called the valet, who was almost dressed, having 
only his coat to puton. He ran down stairs, and said, ‘“‘ Some person 
has been robbing : for God’s sake, go and see where his Lordship is.” 
They went into Lord William’s room, and found him lying on his 
back, his head nearly severed from his body, and the clothes soaked 
, with his blood. The man ran for a policeman, who soon arrived; and 
he sent for a surgeon. This is the evidence of Mr. Elsgood, of Park 
Street, the first surgeon who saw the corpse— 
« I did not attend deceased befvre this morning, when I was sent for about 
half- seven o'clock. I immediately went to the house and found him in 
bed, ring partially inclined on his right side. He was in his night-dress, and 
had been dead about three or four hours.” 
Coroner—“ Do you think he had been dead seven hours ? ” 
Witness—“ No, not more than three or four. I examined the body, and 
found a wound extending from the shoulder on the left side down to the 
trachea. It was four or five inches deep and about seven inches long, dividing 
the vessels and the traclica, which must have caused almost immediate death. 
It had been inflicted by some very sharp instrument, and must have been done 
from the left. I saw no other wound on the body.” 
By the Jury—“ I saw no wound on cither of the thumbs. The edges of 
the wound were not jagged. There was a napkin over the fage when I went 
in. There was a large quantity of blood in the bed and under the bed, which 
had soaked through. ‘The pillow-corner was stained with blood. The carotid 
artery was wounded and so was the jugular vein. The blood had not spurted 
-out, as is sometimes the case. I saw no appearance of any contusion.” 
By the Coroncr—* I have most carefully examined the body, and I saw no 
mark of a wound on the thumb.” 
The Jury said they had noticed it on viewing the body: the ball of the 
thamb was nearly cut off. 
The witness further said, he considered it impossible the deceased could have 
inflicted the wound himself, or afterwards have covered himself over with the 
cloth. It was a chamber-towel, and was placed over his face and head. “I 
examined the bed, and could find no razor or other instrument with which the 
wound could have been inflicted. Deceased wore a truss, which was removed. 
I never saw such an injury inflicted by a party on himself. Had the deceased 
inflicted the wound himself, I think his hands must have been covered with 
blood.” 
Mr. John Nursey, surgeon of Cleveland Row, was examined— 
“ T observed that tlic ball of the right thumb was cut off and hanging to it. 
T examined with the last witness the bed and the room, to find if there was any 
instrument with which the wound could have been inflicted, but could find 
none. Iam quite satisfied that the deceased could not have committed tle 
act himself: for three reasons—first, that he could not have placed the towel 
himself; secondly, from the extent of the wound; and thirdly, from the very 
nature of the wound, which extended from the cervical vertebra to the shoulder. 
His Lordship was feeble, and very deaf. He was in his seventy-third year. I 
had not seen him for the last three weeks, he having been out of town for the 
recess. He laboured under a rupture, and wore a truss. From the position 











. . . ae . ——s, 
in his possession yesterday, in its usual ~~ in a, box or something of thas 
kind close by the head of his bed. I said, ‘ Look if you can find it” Hg did 
so, and said, ‘ No, it is gone; so is also his gold watch.’ A Writing-case ; 
his bedroom was broken open at the back. ‘The man seemed very much ny 
cerned all day about it, and kept running and drinking water.” ‘ 

Another policeman gave evidence, which in one particular Somewhat 
affected the valet-— 

“T searched all three servants’ boxes; the female servants’ first, and after. 
wards the man’s. J found in one of the boxes of the valet, about the centre right 
down, a chisel. It was a middling-sized chisel. Ihave since seen it, and trieg 
it with the marks in the drawers in the pantry, which are forced open; and it 
goes into the impression made in the drawers, and fits them exactly. The chise} 
goes in the drawers in the pantry, where the spoons are taken from. Th, 
drawers were forced down, and the bolt of the lock came from under the opens 
ing, which was made wide enough for the lock-bolt to slip under, I did not 
er any questions to him, as I thought it better not under the circumstances, 

then afterwards particularly examined the back-door, where the violence wag 
seen ; and am of opinion that the marks on that door were not the means of 
forcing it open; and I feel quite certain that the marks which are on the dooy 
are quite on the outside, certainly, but I am quite certain that they are not 
made with forcing the door open. I should say they are recent marks, made 
last night. The bruises on the door-post are not made on the inside, but after 
the door had been open. It is my opinion that the marks have been made 
with the door open. The socket must have been forced off with some instry. 
ment. I suggested to Inspector Pearce that we should search for it; and on 
examining the place, I found the poker belonging to the pantry, which wag 
bent, and the end or point fitted the latch or socket which had been wrencheg 
off from the door.” 

Coroner—* Did the point of the poker appear rough ?” 

Witness—“ Yes it did.” 

Mary Hannell, the cook, had left her silver thimble in her work-box 
when she went to bed: the next morning it was found in the hall with 
her master’s cloak and opera-glass. 

The valet, Francois Benjamin Courvoisier, was examined; being 
cautioned against stating any thing that might implicate himself. He 
stated, that on Tuesday night, Henry Carr, who had been coachman to 
Mr. Fector, where he also lived for two years, had taken tea with him; 
and that they left the house together about half-past six. He returned 

and brought beer for the cook’s supper. He then fastened the doors, 
and did not leave the house again. The chisel found in his chest had 
been in his possession for two years: he used to cut wood with it at 
Dover. z 

The Foreman of the Jury, Mr. G. R. Dawson, said that Mr. Fector 
had that morning given the valet an excellent character. 

The Coroner asked the Jury, whether they wished the inquiry to be 
adjourned ; but they preferred coming to an immediate verdict of “ Wil- 
ful Murder against some person or persons unknown.” The Foreman 
observed, that by this course they were most likely to allay popular ex- 
citement, and throw discredit upon any false report of the cause of 
Lord William Russell’s death. [Mr. Dawson alluded to a rumour that 
the murdered nobleman had killed himself.] 

On Thursday, Henry Carr was found, and closely questioned by a 
Policeman. His account of his movements on Tuesday evening were 
net perfectly satisfactory : he said that he had been at a raffle for a gun, 
at a public-house in Adam’s Mews, from nine to eleven o'clock ; but the 
landlady and others declared positively that he was not there. Carr 








the truss was found in, in my opinion he had had some slight struggle.” 
The Coroner—“ Can you account in any way for the cut of the thumb ? ” 

Witness—* I should say it was inflicted in his endeavours to prevent the 

action of the instrument by which his throat was cut.” 
The policeman minutely described the premises. There were ap- 
pearances of an area-door being forced by a person trying to get out— 

“ T examined the door and found marks on it, as if it had been tried to be 
opened with some Llunt instrument. It was difficult to say whether it had 
been forced from the inside or the outside. The door and the door-posts were 
marked. The catch of the bolt was laid down inside of the house. ‘The 
bottom bolt would not fasten at all. It appeared to be a very temporary fast- 
ening; I should think a good push would almost knock the bolt off it. “I then 
looked round the walls in the area, and could not see the slightest mark of any 
person coming in that way. We examined the walls at the back of the stables 
an the yard: there was not the slightest scratch upon either of the walls, or 
marks of any kind.” . 

The same man described the appearance of Lord William’s room— 

“ I requested the women-servants and the valet to accompany me up stairs, 
to show me where the body lay. We all went into the room, and found that 
the bed-curtains were half-drawn, and the shutters of the windows were closed. 
T opened the shutters, They pulled a towel over his face. I removed that, 
and pulled down the hed-clothes a little way, and found a great quantity of 
blood in the middle of the bed. It was running partly from a large gash in 
the throat, extending from ear tocar. I then asked the servant if a medical 
gentleman had been called in before my coming. They answered ‘No.’ I 
said, ‘ Go fetch one immediately; the nearest.’ On the bed I found a mi- 
niature of a lady, a small box, and a purse. ‘There was no money inthe box | 
or purse. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Commissioner Mayne came, and requested 
the doctor to examine the body closer. He did so, and found that the thumb 
of the right hand was cut. A great quantity of property was in the room ; 
five gold rinzs, and other property ; some were not taken, some were. ‘There 
were three gold-topped canes, and a quantity of silver-tops for different things ; 
some of them belonged to the dressing-case. I had some conversation with 
the man-seryant. I asked him to ‘come on this way and assist me;’ and he 
fell back in his chair, and said, ‘ This is a shocking job; I shall lose my place 
and lose my character.’ I then examined every room in the house, and found 
that the drawers in every room were partly drawn open, and papers disturbed. 
In the front parlour there were some silver articles, and some plated articles 
laid on the floor. In the entrance-hall, close behind the door, there was a 
large blue cloth cloak nicely packed up, and a small box lying on the top of it. 
In a bundle close by, there was a silver dish-cover, an opera-glass gold mounted, 
a gold pencil-case, a toothpick, and a silver thimble. [asked the man-servant 
how he found the door? He said he had fastened it himself, by bolts and a 
chain, the night before abont twelve o'clock ; and that he had found it in the 
morning on the latch, with t! 
was also open, and it was only fastened by the latch.” 

By a Juryman—* The key was inside the door.” 

He had since searched the servants’ room, and found in the valet’s box a 
purse, a 5/. note, and six sovereigns. 

By a Jurymen—* Is the bauk-note marked in any way ?”?—* Yes, it is, 
Sir; marked on the back.” 

















was suffered to remain at large. A search of the premises was made, 
but nothing found to give a clue to the discovery of the murderer. 
No spot of blood was seen on the doorways, floors, or anywhere except 
on the bed itself. The street has been crowded with people gazing on 
the premises, and the opposite houses have been besieged by callers, 
Several persons of rank have sent to make inquiries respecting the 
chance of detecting the assassin. 

Yesterday, the policemen employed in searching the premises dis- 
covered two bank-notes for 104, and 5/, supposed to have been those 
taken from Lord William Russell’s box, concealed behind the skirting- 
board of the butler’s pantry. Some of the missing rings were found in 
the same place. The men proceeded in their search, taking up flcors, 
opening the sink, and examining the water-closet. Up to a late hour 
last night no other portion of the stolen property had been found. The 
valet Courvoisicr exhibits great alarm—natural enough, be he innocent 
or guilty. Henry Carr was taken into custody ; but it turns out that he 
was at the public-house, as he stated. Another man of the same name, 
in the habit of frequenting the house, was not there. Henry Carr, the 
valet’s friend, went by the name of “ Harry the coachman.” Hence 
the mistake. Carr is now detained, to secure his evidence, not on sus- 
picion of guilt. 

The Gazette of last night announces that a free pardon will be granted, 
to any person except the actual murderer, who shall give evidence to 
convict the murderer; also that 200/. will be paid by the Crown, and 
2001. by the relatives of the deceased nobleman, to ‘‘ any person (ex- 
cept as aforesaid) who shall discover the offender or offenders, so that 
he, she, or they, may be apprehended and convicted.” 

A frce pardon and a reward of 200/. is also—at last, and when the 
Home Office was about it—offered for the discovery of the murderers 
of Mr. John Templeman, 


At a Special General Court of the Proprietors of East India Stock, 
held on Wednesday, Sir Charles Forbes again brought forward the 
case of the Rajah of Sattara. He moved, resolutions condemnatory 
of the Board of Directors, who had, without inquiry, sanctioned the 
degradation and punishment of that prince; and calling upon them to 
lay before the Proprietors a statemeut of their proceedings, and of the 
dissents of any members of the Board. The first resolution was nega- 
tived without a division; but it was agreed that the papers alluded te 
in the second shall be produced, after they had been laid before Parlia- 


e chain down and the belts drawn. ‘The lock | ment. 


At a meeting of the solicitors of the Metropolis, held yesterday m 
the Hall of the Law Incorporated Society, it was resolved to take mea- 
sures for the removal of the present most inconvenient Courts of Law 
in Westminster, to a building which it is proposed to erect in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. Mr. Barry has made a plan and estimate of a noble build- 


“T asked the valet where he got the note from? He said he gave five sove- ing, which would cost 175,000/. ‘The money, it is proposed, should be 
reigns to Lord William Russell for it some time ago in change. There is one | furnished from the “ suitors’ fund” in the Court of Chancery, now 
thing I have omitted. I asked if Lord William Russell was not in the habit | amounting to 40,000,000. and from the surplus fee-fund of the Com- 





of having much moncy about him? He said he saw a 5l. note and a 10/. note | mon Law Courts, which yields 20,000/. annually. It was stated that 
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Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the Vice-Chancellor, 
were in favour of the plan; that the Attorney-General was reluctant 
to leave Westminster Hall, but would consider the proposition ; and that 
the Solicitor-General said, half in joke, “Ww hat! remove from MW est- 
minster Hall! how can you go on without Westminster Hall?” A 
committee was appointed to forward the views of the meeting. 

the “ Parochial Committee ” of Marylebone have succeeded _ in 
electing their Vestrymen and Auditors, by a majority of 2477 to 1705 
over the candidates put forward by Lord Kenyon and Dr. Spry. 

The Gresham Committee decided on Thursday, by a vote of 13 to 7, 
in favour of Mr. Tite’s plan for rebuilding the Royal Exchange. Mr. 
Tite's competitor was Mr. Cockerell. 

An important decision as to the right of Churchwardens to make < 
chureh-rate on the refusal of the Vestry to make a rate, was delivered 
in the Court of Queen’s Beneh yesterday week, by Lord Denman. 
Dr. Lushington had decided that the Churchwardens of Braintree had 
the right to make a rate, as ithe Vestry had refused: in giving which 
judgment, Dr. Lushington followed the precedent of one of his prede- 
‘cessors, Sir William. Wynn. Mr. Burdon brought the case by de- 
murrer before the Court of Queen’s Bench; when Lord Denman 
reversed Dr. Lushington’s decision— * : 

The question, Lord Denman said, had now come before this Court, and 
amounted, in fact, to neither more nor less than this, could an Ecclesia: 
Judge make the law? If the conclusions of such a judge were made from rea- 
sons and principles, they were liable, of course, to be considered in argument, 
and to have their proper force estimated and determined. But it must be con- 
fessed that a doctrine so novel and important had never been promulgated with 
so little effort to conciliate opposing arguments. The point thus arbitrarily 
settled was not discussed at all: neither reason nor authority was vouched in its 
behalf, but the whole proceeding bore the appearance, and perhaps truly, of being a 
proceeding of an ex purte kind. With all the respect that was justly due to the 
venerable person from whora that judgment had proceeded (Sir W ‘ W ynn), 
this Court felt bound to declare that it did not appear to be justified in prin- 
ciple, or to rest on a well-settled basis of recognized authority. It had been 
supposed that ina subsequent case Lord Stowell had expressed a similar opi- 
nion; but upon inquiry that did not appear to be the case. The conclusion, 
therefore, at which this Court arrived was, that the Court Christian had been 
in error in overruling the defensive allegation put in by the parishioners, to the 
effect that the rate was a nullity as it had been made against the wishes of the 
majority of the Vestry and had been made by persons who had no authority 
to make it. The Court Christian, theretore, in proceeding to give judgment 
to enforce arate illegal in its very formation, had clearly exceeded its juris- 
diction ; and prohibition must be awarded. 

The forticth annual meeting of the Church Missionary Society was 
held on Tuesday, in Exeter Hall; the Earl of Chichester in the chair. 
From the report of the Committee, read by the Secretary, it appeared 
that the total reecipts of last year were 100,000/.; but a portion of that 
sum was required to meet the deficiency of the previous year; and the 
Committee stated, that unless the contributions were kept up to the 
sum of 10,0002 a year, the operations of the Society must be con- 
tracted. The success which had attended the exertions of the Mis- 
sionaries for the conversion of the heathen was declared to have been 
signal, Allusions were made to the attacks upon the Society in re- 
ference to the conduct of the Missionaries in New Zealand; and Lord 
Chichester expressed his regret, that “ with enemies enough to con- 
tend against, their cause had been injured by their friends.” Resolu- 
tions approving of the report were passed unanimously. 

The annual meeting of the “Society for Promoting the better Ob- 
setvance of the Sabbath” was held yesterday, at the Freemason’s 
Tavern; the Bishop of Chester in the chair. The report of the Com- 
mittee stated, that their exertions to put down Sunday trading had been 
very successful ; but the Society was 4002. in debt. 

Prince Alexander Lieven met with an accident on Tuesday after- 
noon. He drove his cabriolet against a post at the corner of Ilenrietta 
Strect, Cavendish Square; and was thrown with violence on the pave- 
ment. He was taken up senseless, and for some time his life was 
thought in danger; but he is now getting better. 


Che Wrobvinces. 


It is rumoured that Mr. Heathcote intends to retire from the repre- 
sentation of South Lincolnshire, and to succeed his father Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote in Rutlandshire. 

Sunderland continues to be the most extensive shipbuilding port in 
England. There were 150 ships built there last year, and there are 
128 building at present. 

_The Reverend Mr. Ebenezer Morris, Vicar of Llanelly, who made 
himself conspicuous in the prosecution of David Jones, has addressed a 
letter to the Cvermarthen Journal, promising to bear his Church wardens 
harmless in enforcing payment of Church-rates; but Lord Denman’s 
decision in the Braintree case will probably cool the Reverend gentle- 
man’s courage. The parishioners have it in their own power to refuse 
or to grant a rate. 

Something like a riot was occasioned in Leicester last week, by an 
attempt to sell by auction goods seized for non-payment of church- 
Tates ; and the sale was stopped. 

By the falling in of an arch of a viaduct in process of construction 
for the Preston and Wyre Railway, on Tuesday, two men were killed 
and eight others dreadfully mutilated. 


IRELAND. 


At a meeting of the National Association, on Monday, the following 
letter to Mr, O'Connell was read— 














= «* 5, Hendrick Street, 2nd May 1840. 

“ Much esteemed Sir—Although a Fermanagh man, Iam constrained to fully concur 
— the resolutions carried on Thursday at the Corm Exchange. I shall be honoured 
with a name amongst Repealers—enclosed is 1., my subscription, Hoping t» meet you 
and your family in Heaven, (particularly Mr. Mauvice,) 

I have the honour to be, &e. Witi1aM Trompson.”’ 

Mr. O'Connell called attention to a report from the Committee ap- 
pomted to draw up a scheme for a Parliament in College Green, after 
Repeal iscarried, It is proposed to have 250 Members of the House of 
Commons, and a working body of 100 Peers. On this point Mr. 
O'Connell remarked— 

“rey . . 

Though the Irish Peers would amount to 120 in all, not more than 80 
Would attend. We could not expect more to attend than 80; but [have no 








doubt upon my mind that the Queen, if Repeal were carried, would create 20 
additional Peers out of the landed proprietors of Ireland, which would increase 
the number to 100. This would be amply sufficient for the Lords. It would 
be better than a crowded assembly of the Peers; and I hope in God we will 
live to see the day that the Queen will open the Parliament herself.” 

Household suffrage, vote by ballot, and triennial Parliaments, are to 
be insisted upon; and in the event of the United Parliament refusing 
these demands, Mr. O’Connell has more than one expedient to obtain 
an Irish Parliament— 

*« The Queen might be advised to act in cither of these two wars: 

“ Firstly, She may call together iu Dublin, by intimation or invitation, the 105 
Members now represeuting Irish constit More than 40 of them (that is, more 
than sufficient to make a House) would certainly attend any Royal summons however 
informal. And her Majesty might easily bring together a sufficient number of the Irish 
Peers. And thus, with the assent of her Majesty, < ce might be enacted, 
adopting the plan we have suggested for recou ish Parliament, and autho- 
riziug the issuing of writs or summonses according 

= The Parliament, when met under such writs and sur 
culty in enac « laws, with the assent of the ¢ 
ment, and confirmatory of their own le 

r Let it be recol! at 
the Crown to issue to such pla 
Parliameut; and this prerogative ised down to the reign of 
Queen Anne. The familiar tact of the creation in Ireland, by Ki James the First, 
of no less than 40 boroughs in a single day—boroughs that fi time continued 
to send Members to Parliament until the Uni t way, the 
power to } 
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** Danten O Connetr, Chi f the Committee.’” 

The report was adopted by the Association. 

[ This certainly is carrying the joke very far. ] 

In Belfast, the opponents and supporters of Lord Stanley's Registra- 
tion Bill have each had large public meetings. In Connaught, the 
Liberals failed in an attempt to get up a demonstration. Very few 
attended, and the Torics were triumphant. Sir John Burke, a Liberal, 
has published his reasons for declining to take part in the Connaught 
meeting. He says that “he cannot approve of the present system of 
registration, or be a party toits continuance.” The Irish Liberal papers 
contain accounts of numerous meetings; but they appear generally to 
have been unimportant, and to have been held in Roman Catholic 
chapels after divine service. 

Sir W. Brabazon, Member for Mayo, whilst on his way from the 
Connaught Provincial meeting to attend the debate on Lord Stanley’s 
Bill, was attacked with sudden illness on Thursday, and had to stop om 


| his journey. 


Mr. John Drummond, brother to the lamented Under-Secretary, has 
been appointed a Stipendiary Magistrate, and is to be stationed at Bruff, 
county Limerick, ‘The Lord-Lieutenant conferred this office upon Mr. 
Drummond without the slightest solicitation, and as a mark of his high 
estimation of the character and public services of the brother of that 
gentleman. 

Mr. Fallon, the Clerk of the Crown for the county of Roscommon, 
is dead; and his brother, Mr. Malachy Fallon, the Assistant Barrister, 
is said to be dangerously ill, Mr. Malachy Fallon, a Roman Catholic, 
has always discharged his duties with talent and integrity. 


é 3 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. James Ivory, Whig Solicitor-General for Scotland, is to be the new 
Judge of the Court of Session, in the room of Lord Glenlee; and Mr. 
Thomas Maitland to be Solicitor-General, vice Ivory. 

Mr. George Napier is appointed Sheriff-Depute of Peeblesshire, in 
the room of Mr. John Wood, the Gazette says, ** resigned.” 














THE NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITION, 
Ta our second edition last week, we communicated the satisfactory 





news received on Saturday, that Colonel Wakefield had purchased Port 
Nicholson, on the southern coast of the North Island, with all the ad- 
jacent territory, which is of great extent and extraordinary fertility, 
for the New Zealand Company. Copious extracts from Colonel Wake- 
field’s second despatch have been published in the Vew Zealand Journal 
and the Colonial Gazette; enabling us to supply a narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of the Colonel and his companions. 

The last date of the first despatch was September 2d, and Colonel 
Wakefield resumed his journal on the 6th of September. It com- 
mences with a description of the trade carried on in Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, and in the seas adjacent; from which we learn that whalers in 
the pay of Sydney capitalists are the chief followers of this hazardous 
but profitable and not very extensive commerce. It is estimated that 
1,200 tuns of oil are procured annually, and that the number of British 
who compose the * shore-parties” in Cook’s Straits and the stations on 
Banks's Peninsula are about 500. They are a lawless set of people, 
quarrelling with the natives and among themselves. There are, how- 
ever, some respectable persons among them. ‘The half-castes, arising 
from the connexion of these White men with native women, are re- 
presented asa very promising race—none of them darker than Italians, 
and many with flaxen hair and rosy complexions. 

Having procured a pilot, Colonel Wakefield started on the 6th of Sep- 
tember on an expedition to explore the river Oyeroi or Pelorus, which 
einpties itself into Admiralty Bay. He was accompanied by his nephew, 
“Mr. W .” achief of the Kafia tribe, another “ Mr. W——,” a 
settler in Cloudy Bay, and five “ha * of whom four were natives of 
Cloudy Bay. A detailed account is given of this expedition; but 
Colonel Wakefield was not tempted to make any purchases of land on 
the banks of the river. The country proved undeserving of the high 
character given of its fertility and accessibility. The scenery in Ad- 

















| miralty Bay was beautiful and striking— 


“ It is impossible to see 2 more beautiful collection of mountains, wood, and 
water, than that which the passage from the headlands to the fresh water 
affords. The heights are more considerable than where we have been, and 
bear timber of the finest growth, amongst which the pine is conspicuous. On 
either side, as far as the eye can reach, whenever an opening in the hills pre- 
sents itself, from the water's edge to the clouds, and for forty miles in length, 
nothing but a majestic forest of trees of every description, in comparison with 
which the woods of Blair Athol are insignificant, is to be seen.” 
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The party returned to the mouth of the estuary of the Pelorus on the 
llth of September; having accomplished a very difficult navigation. 
They disembarked at Guard’s Island, where a portion of the Kafia 
tribe have a settlement— 

« They have excellent houses, and stores of pigs, potatocs, and flax. They 
cultivate large patches of the island, which at a short distance has the appear- 
ance of barrenness, and seem more independent, free from alarm, and happier 
than any natives we have seen. We found here the elder brother of the chief 
we had taken with us. He is @ tabooed or sacred personage, and cannot be 
touched. He is consequently not tattooed, and not a little arrogant and 
scornful. As his tribe owns the Oyeroi by right of conquest, he had followed us, 
to know how I liked the place; which he and his brothers are anxious to sell to 
Europeans, in the hope of deriving benefits which they have learned to appre- 
ciate by their intercourse with whale-ships in Cloudy Bay. The eldest bro- 
ther’s name is Enai, the second Eboa, and the third Charley ; and they are all 
influential and well-disposed to Englishmen visiting Cloudy Bay.” 

Leaving Guard’s Island for Point Jackson, their ship was compelled 
by a sudden south-east breeze to put into Port Gore, where Enai joined 
them in his canoe, and caught fish and shot birds for the mess— 

“He expressed himself very jealously of Nayti, and tried to disparage him : 
though of the same tribe, he cannot bear to hear of Nayti’s adventures and re- 
ception in England. He even would uot allow that his name is Nayti, and only 
knew him as Eriki Nono, which being translated, is Lick-Bottom. I was in- 
formed by Nayti that Eriki signifies chief; but he has since allowed that itisa 
nickname, corrupted from Dicky, which he acquired in youth. This assump- 
tion of rank, which he thinks we value, is, however, to be greatly excused in 
Nayti; for in London he had every temptation to assume caste, both by people 
addressing him as Chief, Prince, &c., and by the free entry its supposed pos- 
session gave him to some society.” 

Although the Pelorus river and the adjacent country were not very 
promising, Colonel Wakefield had intended to return there and pur- 
chase the harbour of the river, which he describes as being ‘as fine 
a harbour of refuge as any in the Strait,” but, learning that the Church 

. Missionaries had sent a schooner to Port Nicholson with messengers 
desiring the natives not to sell their land, as “Mr. W ” would 
shortly arrive there from the Bay of Islands, he resolved to cross the 
Strait and make at once for Port Nicholson. Here he found a noble 
harbour and a fine country ; and met with a welcome from the chiefs— 

“Epuri, an old chief, eagerly inquired the motives of our visit, and be- 
trayed the most lively satisfaction at being informed that we wished to 
buy the place and bring White men to it. He was followed by Warepori, 
his nephew, who is about thirty-five years old, ‘and has for some years super- 
seded the older chiefs in influence by his prowess in war and skill in the 
rude arts cultivated by these people. He also in fine words expressed his 
desire to see White people here. and his willingness to sell the land, which 
was solemnly made over to him by the natives of this place five years ago, 
when the greater portion of them emigrated to one of the Chatham Islands 











which usually take place between the Europeans and nelives of Gc 
should prarwan, Cov pe. operations between the latter and the Com Bre Pate 
and that the value of this property should not be regulated by bt rl 
hitherto been considered the se wo of exchange in similar transactions,” 

The amount paid, of course, is not published; but the natives we 
highly pleased with their bargain, and eager to sell more of their | i 
The chiefs carefully examined the articles given in barter, ang 
signed a formal deed, alienating the land for ever. One of the M; 
sionaries reproached Warepori, the most influential of the chiefs, vid 
not keeping half of the land for them; but the shrewd savage turned 
sharply on him— 

“He asked him’ bow he a child dared to reprove him for any thing }, 
had done? and whether, when the land had been sold to the Whitt 
Missionaries, they might not have sold it again perhaps to Frenchmen : 
Americans? ‘This Rangatira-hoya,’ i. e. gentleman-soldier, he said, pr Nag 
attention to me, ‘ will bring many people here from England ; and how cou 
they live in the same place with their enemies? They are not all Englishm 
that come from Europe: I have been in Port Jackson, and know the Inglish, 
and none others shall come to interfere with those who are coming to live here. 
There is aman from Europe on board the ship who is not an Englishman: I 
know him by his tongue.’ This was in allusion to the German naturalist 
After reéntering the boat, he said he wished to satisfy everybody ; that he had 
reserved nothing for himself; that when he had learned English he would 0 
to England; and laying his head on my knee, he added, that if the natis 
were dissatisfied with him, he would live with the English, and they should he 
his fathers. He then invited the young men to attend at the principal Village 
to-morrow, six miles off, at a war-dance in honour of their visiters,” 

The war-dance, the hoisting of the New Zealand flag, and the forma] 
ceremony of taking possession of the territory, are vividly described, 
Colonel Wakefield left a person in charge of his newly-acquired tery}. 
tory— 

“I had brought with me a person from Queen Charlotte’s Sound, a 
trustworthy man, well qualified by his knowledge of the language and 
habits of the people, for the purpose. I left with him saws, tools, garden- 
seeds, and various articles of trade, in which to pay for native labour, and to 
supply himself with food. Warepori undertook to put him up in a new house 
at his village, and render him every assistance. I had landed also a sow 
which had littered on our voyage from England, and her progeny, the goats, and 
the poultry. I left Mr. S—— ample instructions to encourage the natives to 
build temporary houses at Thorndon, to plant potatoes, and to keep their pigs 
for their expected visiters; and supplied him-with boards to place on the most 
prominent spots, on which is painted ‘ New Zealand Land Company.’” 

It is worthy of remark, that Colonel Wakefield seems to have re- 
posed implicit reliance on the good faith and perfect satisfaction of the 
natives. If he had overreached them, or procured a reluctant consent 
by unfairly influencing the chiefs, he would have considered it neces- 
sary to leave a strong force in possession, instead of his “ trustworthy 








in an English vessel, whose master they partly obliged to carry them. Ware- 
pori and the tribes which now inhabit the whole district of Port Nicholson 
were a little before that time driven out of their own country in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Egmont by the tribes about the boiling springs, and have the same 
right to this place as Raupero has to Entry Island, and as the Waikati people 
have to Kawai, from which they expelled the latter chief. This right is that 
of possession ; sanctified in this case, in the opinion of the natives of all these 

arts, by the formal cession of the land by the natives who abandoned it, which 
constitutes the lawful power of use and disposal throughout these islands. 
Moreover, as regards this district, there is no one who disputes his claim, for 
the original possessors have made their homes at the Chathams, and having 
greatly decreased since their departure, would be incapable, if so disposed, to 
regain their ceded territory. : 

“The two chiefs vemained on board at night. They informed us that the 
schooner had Icft some native Missionaries here, who were instructed to have 
houses and chapels built by the time Mr. W—— was expected, with which 
orders they had complied. In discussing the merits of the Missionary labours 
as opposed to the former practices of the natives, viz. those of war and can- 
nibalism, they deprecated the constant occupation of praying and singing, 
which tock people off from their potato-grounds and their canoes; the younger 
one declaring that the incessant worship had nearly driven him mad, whilst 
they at the same time warmly denounced any further fighting. ‘ What we 
want,’ they said, ‘is to live in peace, and to have White people come amongst 
us. We are growing old,’ alluding to the numerous aged chiefs on shore, ‘and 
want our children to have protectors in Europeans; but we do not wish for the 
Missionaries from the North. They are natives. 
vessels coming from Europe. One has at length arrived; and we will sell our 
Jand and harbour, and live with the White people when they come to us.’ 

“The oli man asked what the Missionaries meant when they said that all 
who were not Missionaries were Devils? and said that they told him his father 
would come and see him again, ‘when everybody knew that his father had 
been dead and eaten these thirty years.’ ” 

Colonel Wakefield ascended the principal river which falls into the 
bay ; and was well satisfied with the capabilities of the district. The 
soil is a rich black loam ; the timber excellent in quality and of various 
descriptions ; and the navigation of ihe river, which was obstructed by 
heaps of stones and trees thrown across, susceptible of great improve- 
ment at slight expense. 

Colonel Wakefield determined to fix upon this part of the island for 
the first and principal settlement of the Company ; and he lost no time 
in coming to terms with the natives. A very amusing and graphic ac- 
count is given of the debates, in a sort of ambulatory Parliament of the 
different tribes owning the territory, on the question of sale or no sale. 
There was an opposition, but not a formidable one; and after a large 
majority had agreed to sell the land, the minority was acquiescent. 
Colonel Wakefield thus describes his purchase— 

“ T found a territory of forty or fifty miles in length by twenty-five or thirty 
in breadth, containing a noble harbour, accessible at all times, and in the very 
highway between New Holland and the Western world, and land exceeding in 
fertility any L have seen in these islands, and equalling that of an English 
garden. I found a race of people of warlike habits, and but little used to in- 
tercourse with Europeans, just emerging from their barbarism, and inclined to 
cultivate the arts and intimacy of Great Britath; appreciating the protection 
from their hostile and still savage enemies that British settlers would afford, and 
anxiously desiring to assist them in their first labours in a new country. I 
found that these people, mustering, upon the slightest call, three hundred 
armed meii, and quite capable, as they have repeatedly proved themselves, of 
retain...4 their possessions, and never having parted with a single acre of land 
in their district by sale or otherwise, now, tor the first time, disposed to make 

over their country to me, as the representative of a body of my countrymen, 
in consideration of the promises of remuneration and advantage I had held out 
tothem. Under these circumstances, and following out the spirit of my in- 
structions, | determined to act in the most liberal manner in the transaction. 


We have been long told of | 








Moreover, I was most anxious to distinguish this bargain from all others that 
have been made in New Zealand, that none of the haggling and petty trading 





person.” 

Colonel Wakefield, contemplating further purchases of land, left 
Port Nicholson for Cloudy Bay on the 4th of October. We learn from 
a Sydney paper, that on the Ist of November he departed from Capiti, 
again to visit Port Nicholson. 


At a meeting held at their office on Tuesday, the Directors of the 
Company agreed that “ Wellington” should be the name of the future 
capital of the “ Britain of the South.” The harbour is to be called 
“ Lambton Harbour ;” and Captain Chaffers, commander of the Tory, 
named the island in the middle of it “ Somes Island.” 


Miscellaneous. 

Last night’s Gazette announces the appointment of Lord Belhaven to 
be * Her Majesty’s High Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland.” 

Mr. Arthur White has been appointed Secretary of the Island of 
Trinidad. 

Mr. William Stanley has been appointed one of the Assistant Screta- 
ries to the Commissioners of Poor-laws for England and Wales. 

Viscount Leveson, Earl Granville’s son, is expected to fill some 
diplomatic situation. 

Mr. Robert Steuart, according to the Morning Post, is about to retire 
from office and from public life. 

By the death of the late Karl of Ranfurly, a pension of 3,6751. for 
the abolished office of Prothonotary of Common Pleas in Ireland, ceases, 

A correspondence between Mr. Craven Berkeley and Mr. Fitzroy 
Kelly has appeared in the newspapers this week. In a legal opinion 
given by Mr. Kelly on some recent proceedings of the Gloucestershire 
Magistrates at Quarter-sessions, it was said that the Magistrates had, 
“ whether erring from ignorance or corruption, quashed one good 
rate.” Mr. Berkeley was one of the Magistrates, and he sent Lord 
William Lennox to ascertain whether Mr. Kelly intended to impute cor- 
ruption to him. Mr. Kelly referred Lord William to his friend Colonel 
Johnstone; saying at the same time, that in giving his legal opinion, 
he of course had no intention to impute personal corruption to Mr. 
Berkeley or anybody else. Under these circumstances, Lord William 
Lennox and Colonel Johnstone had no difficulty in arranging the 
affair without a duel. 

A correspondent of the Times sent a letter to that journal on 
Thursday, bearing an adhesive stamp previously received from Man- 
chester, to show that the same stamp may be used twice. 








The cholera has again made its appearance at Bombay ; and at the 
date of the last accounts thirty persons had died of it. . 

‘The Bank of Bombay, the Government having arranged all the diffi- 
culties, is about to start into operation. 

The English ship Mars, from China to Manilla, was lost on the 13th 
of January, on the Prata shoal. 

The transport Hannah, with a number of her Majesty’s Seventeenth 
Regiment on board, was, on coming from Kurachee, totally wrecked 
on the 17th instant, on a sand-bank in the mouth of the Indus. For- 
tunately no lives were lost, but there was a great loss of property. The 
Khelat jewels were saved. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 7th inst., at Upper Clapton, the Lady of the Rev. Sir Wint1am Dunzar, Bart., 
of a daughter, 
On the 7th inst., the Lady of Archdeacon Hotirnoworrn, of a daughter. i 
On the 2nd inst., in Upper Seymour Street, the Lady of Joun Barnzpy, Esq, M.P., 
of a son and heir. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
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THE THEATRES. 


Tue season is now in its prime; the influx of visiters to the Me- 
tropolis is at high-tide; yet, at the very harvest-time of theatricals, 
managers are reaping but scanty profits. The prudent Adelphi is fain 
to close its doors three weeks before the expiration of its after-season, 
which used to yield a rich second crop; and Yates complains that 
the fine weather has not agreed with his friend The Devil. The 
Queen’s marriage, the Royal partiality for plays, Cuartes KemBLe’s 
resuscitation, pantomimes, Easter pieces, the premature closing of 
Drury, the permission to keep open every night during Lent—all these 
extrinsic advantages (on which players are apt to rely too much, 
by the by) have proved of little avail. And why? Novelty is want- 
ing. The fallow days of Covent Garden—the dreary tume before 
Christmas, which is generally considered the heaviest drawback upon the 
resources of the management—passed prosperously over ; for Love, who 
“ rules the court, the camp, the grove,” ruled the theatre too. Revivals 
are useful fill-ups, but they rarely repay the labour and pains of repro- 
duction in the proportion of novelties: and spectacle is only good for 
holyday-time and half. price visiters. Let us whisper in Yares’s ear, 
now his Devil is gone to the shades below, that he was a deuced dull 
fellow with all his absurdities, and his tail a mere gauze and tinsel 
affair: Jack Sheppard seems to have been house-cracking at the Adel- 
phi in good earnest, for the front-wall of the theatre has to be rebuilt. 
At the Haymarket, Sir E. L. Butwer’s plays with Macrrapy have 
not proved so attractive as Bernanp’s farees with Power; but a new 
tragedy is announced for the warm weather. Leicm Heyz, too, has 
nearly finished a comedy for Covent Garden, If these are successful, 
the spring-time of their discontent wiil be made glorious summer. 
Amusement, in this high-pressure country, means excitement: if 
-coarse, it will be so much more attractive, as it is the stronger for its 
coarseness; but strong excitement alone will draw the multitude from 
certs, where they enjoy a pleasurable recreation 
es not stop the tongue, fora shilling; and 
s, where some sort of mixture is sipped to 
the accompaniment of singing and acting—of what sort we can only 
guess, never having had so much curiosity to visit the ‘* Eagle” as 
would overcome a certain sgueamishness. If further proof were wanted 
of the attraction of cheapness, the prodigious success of the Surrey 
under the low-price system supplies it. The gallery at Covent Garden 
is “cheapest and best” in the way of amusement for the many; and 
its fluctuations are now a gustometer of public liking—as the pit used to 
be; the taste for theatricals being more wide-spread among the work- 
ing than the middle classes. 
But enough of this “ bald disjointed chat.” 














Twelfth Night was produced at Covent Garden last night. The per- 
formance differed but little from that at the Haymarket when Miss 
Eten Tree appeared there as Viola after her return from America; 
and it was only better by Mravows’s characteristically ludicrous per- 
sonation ef the foolish knight Sir Andrew Aguecheck. Fanren’s Jial- 
volio is as utterly mistaken in conception, and meagre and farcical in 
execution, as before; aud Miss Tree abates no jot of her mannerism. 
The modern Greck dress w] Viola and Sebastian wear, is appro- 
pTiate and becoming, and a lively variety in the costumes: the scenery 
also is tasteful. 

The Haymarket has this week furnished a new farce by Ber- 
wARD, The Irish Attorney, as a vehicle for Power's pleasantries, which 
are better to enjoy than describe. He personates a drinking, duellinug, 
horse-racing, fox-hunting Galway attorney, who becomes a partner of 
a steady-going Yorkshire lawyer, and frights the law from its pro- 
priety, by burning briefs, stopping writs, making the clerks drunk, 
and winding up the day’s diversions by getting drunk himself: mean- 
while this “ Galway practice” makes more clients than it threatened 
to lose, blarney and guod-nature proving more potent than hotheration 
and legal process in settling quarrels and redressing grievances. PowrR 
is sole hero of the fun; but he is well supported by SrrickLANp and 
Oxperry. 




















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AGITATION IN HER DOTAGE. 


From the fuss which the London newspapers are making about 
Lord Sranrxy’s Registration Bill, it might be inferred that the 
English public feel a lively interest in it. There could not be 
a more complete mistake. Day after day our contemporaries poy 
forth their broadsides, and lash themselves into the semblance of 
patriotic fervour ; but, alas! how few read their elequent exhortg. 
tions. Persons whose solvency does not depend upon another 
year’s or quarter’s salary, regard the party struggle with utter jp. 
difference. “* Well, I suppose Stanley's Bill will be thrown out?” 
“Yes, I imagine so; there is a majority .for Ministers on Irish 
questions, and Stanley is disliked:” and then the conversation j; 
turned to some more interesting topic—the Tampurint row or 
“the Chester cup.” 

And, strange to say, the attempt at agitation seems to have failed 
| even in Ireland. The Dublin Monitor plainly adinits the fact. Ac. 
cording to that Liberal journal, “ A fatal apathy, joined with a sus. 
picion of all new schemes of agitation, has taken possession of the 
popular mind :” and it adds, “ There is no wisdom in disguising 
this truth, of which we daily see most lamentable proofs.” Mr 
O’Connexr’s immense exertions have kept up the appearance at 
least of a popular movement in Dublin against Lord Sranrzy’; 
Bill, and the Liberals of Belfast and Downshire came into the field 
on the same side; but we have no recollection of any other meeting 
of importance to second Mr. O’Connett, and there was a vigo- 
rous counter-movement in Belfast. Indeed, the Dublin Monitor 
confesses that the Liberal meetings have been few and isolated— 

“ An isolated meeting here and there, congregated after great exertion, is not 
an evidence of national activity. They merely indicate how dead the people 
have become to questions vitally affecting their own interests, when, in such g 
momentous crisis, the movement is so partial—so exceedingly sluggish.” 

One reason, no doubt, why the agitation has failed in Ireland, is 
Mr. O'Connex’s determination to connect it with the unreal pro- 
ject of Repeal. But nobody knows better than O’Conner1, whom 
Repeal would alienate or whom it would attract; and had Lord 
Sranvry’s Dill itself been sufficient for a popular demonstration, 
he would have trusted to it alone for rousing the Liberals. How 
little value Irish electors set upon the suffrage, appears in the cer- 
tainty that Lord Srantey’s disfranchising measure—for such it 
would be practically—has not roused them to energetic opposition ; 
and that even in Dublin, O’Connets was compelled again to renew 
the Repeal humbug. It would seem, then, that in Ireland, as well 
as England and Scotland, political apathy prevails to an extraordi- 
nary degree. ‘ 

Now turn to Parliament, and briefly glance at the proceedings on 
a question which ought to be discussed without reference to party 
feelings or consequences. ; 

The Liberals will throw out Lord Sranney's Bill, as we think 
they should; for, looking at it as a whole, we are convinced it would 
deprive of the franchise many who, Lord Sranxxry will admit, 
ought to possess electoral privileges. Lord Jonn Russxts. has 
introduced two measures—not so good as they might be, but 
still measures calculated to simplify and cheapen the registra- 
tion system, and to remove some of the vexatious restrictions which 
now impede the acquisition and exercise of the franchise. These 
bills the Tories will reject, or injure so as to make them worthless 
or worse, in the House of Lords; and so get their revenge for the 
loss of Lord Srantey’s Registration Bill. Such is the course of 
legislative wisdom under the Reform Act. English constituencies 
must continue to suffer annoyance and injustice, because a majority 
of the House of Commons will not permit an Opposition all-power- 

















The Tampurtni row at Her Majesty’s Theatre ended in the triumph 
of the Tamburinists, Larorre being compelled to yield to the just and 
imperative demands of the subscribers: Signor TamMBunini's straight- 
forward statement of facts in reply to the Manager’s mystification, 
left him without a shred of excuse. The attitude of the audience last 
Saturday was determined and threatening: the first chord from the 
orchestra was thesignal for opposition; which was only silenced by 
the announcement of Laporriz that he was negotiating with Tam- 
Burint. The interested clamour got up against the “* Omnibus ” party 
was effectually silenced by a Ictter from one of the “ insides,” who put 
the matter in its proper light, showing that the “ subscribers” are vir- 
tually the proprietors of the pit as well as of the boxes and stalls, and 
that the Manager is responsible to them chiefly. We suspect that La- 
porte will find that he has damaged himself inaterially with an influen- 
tial body of fashionabies; and this is the climax of offences that will 
not soon be forgotten. There was no grace in his concession: he would 
have held out had he dared. 

The new danseuse, Mademoiselle Crriro, is a charming ercature: 
her movements are agile, graceful, and free; and the amateurs of fine 
shapes have no reason to complain of a niggardly show of limb, Her 
face and air, too, are fascinating as well as her style. 





Madame Vesriis takes her benefit on Monday; when The Delle’s 
Stratagem will be revived. 

A farewell benefit for poor old Dowron, arranged by a committee 
of noblemen, authors, and actors, is to take place at the Italian 
Theatre on Monday the #th of June. Dowvon is called “the Father 
of the British Stage;’ being the oldest actor now on the boards. 
Though he has not provided tor age and infirmity, he has reared a large 
family in respectability ; and on the present occasion his wants and 
past deserts only will be remembered. The benefit promises to realize 
provision for the veteran's declining years, 














ful in the Lords, to cut down the Irish constituencies to a number 
manageable by the great landowners. 

Well, ‘the work goes bravely on.” ‘The insincerity and selfish- 
ness of the men who engross the power of lawmaking—the readi- 
ness with which substantial interests and the privileges of citizen: 
ship are sacrificed at the shrine of party, by those who have 
undertaken to protect them —daily become more glaring. 
The natural consequence is apathy and disgust: even in Ireland 
the dupes are now, apparently, declining in numbers. Apathy, how- 
ever, cannot last for ever; indignation will succeed to disgust ; and 
the next awakening of the British energies will be of a very different 
character from Mr. O'Coynext’s periodical commotions in Ireland. 





LORD ARERDEEN'S SOOTHING-SYRUP. 

“If it does you uo harm, it will do you no good.”” 

—Address of an American Quach Doctor. 

Lory Acrrpisrn’s bill for putting an end to the Kirk excitement 
in Scotland is printed: we are somewhat curious to learn what 
the General Assembly will say to it. In the speech with which he 
introduced his bill to the notice of the Upper House, Lord Angr- 
DEEN very truly described the Veto-law as bad; the substitute 
proposed by the Clergy, as worse; the sagacious scheme pro- 
pounded by the Lord-Advocate, in a private letter written to be 
published, the worst of the three. Nothing but his Lordship’s 
modesty prevented him from adding, that his own measure is alto- 
gether worthy to keep company with its precursors. 

Scotland has been frightened from her propriety by itinerant 
agitators, lay and clerical. Clergymen have deserted their pulpits 
in the South, to get pelted with eggs in sawpits in the North; the 
Reverend Principal ofa Northern University rivalled, in a long Gaelic 
oration, the attractions of Mr. Punch, “ rowly-powlies,” and “round- 
abouts,” at a Perthshire fair ; and here, Ministers of State deserted 
their offices and seats in Parliament to preach at an election. All 
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the commotion excited by so many planets “ shooting madly from 
their spheres,” Lord ABERDEEN proposes to allay by his bill: its 
effects are to surpass Sotomon’s “balm of Gilead,” Arxrnson’s 
« real blessing to mothers, and all that is soothing in patent medi- 
cine. And his Lordship’s grave compeers—anticipating wry-looks, 
scratching and squalling from the testy children of the Kirk, during 
the administering of such a nostrum—are nodding their heads like 
<o many sage grandams, and whining in concert, “* That’s a pretty 
dear, take goody-goodies.” " 

Lord Anerpesn’s Kirk Bill occupies three folio pages, but here 
is the pith of it. It is to be enacted, that when a presentation to 
a benefice by the undoubted patron is laid before the Presbytery of 
the district, that body is to appoint the presentec to preach in the 
yarish-church ; and that after he has preached, the Presbytery, or 
a Committee thereof, “ shall intimate, that if any one or more per- 
sons, being in regular communion with the Church and of full 
age, and standing upon the communion-roll ot the parish made 
up in such manner as the Church may direct, have any objection 
f any hind to the individual so presented, or any reason to state 
against his settlement in that parish, and against his gifts and 
qualities for the cure of the said parish, but which olyections do xor 
infer matter of charge against the presentee to be prosecuted and 
foliowed out according to the forms and discipline of the Church, the 
Presbytery are ready, cither then or at their next meeting, to re- 
ceive the same in writing, or to write down the same in their 
minutes, in the form and manner which such communicants may 
desire.” . These objections the Presbytery may either determine 
itself or report to the superior Church Courts. If the objections 
are deemed insufficient, the Presbytery is to proceed to the scttle- 
ment; if they are held good, the judgment is to be intimated to 
the patron, who shall have power to issue a new presentation within 
the period prescribed by law. ae wi 

The change proposed by the framers of this bill in the existing 
procedure of the Kirk in the matter of settlements, is so delicate 
and minute, (‘I hear a sound, so fine there’s nothing breathes 
twixt it and silence,”) that at first we inclined to believe that Lord 
AneERDEEN was good-naturedly seeking to “ help a lame dog over 
astyle,”—i. e. afford the ministers of the Kirk, who wish to back 
out of their present awkward position, an opportunity to “ make- 
believe” that the Legislature had done something. On more 
narrow scrutiny, however, we almost incline to suspect that his 
Lordship is waggishly seeking to punish them for their “ rampau- 
gin,” as their own vernacular hath it. By the existing law and 
practice of the Kirk, it is in the power of members of a congregation 
to object to a presentee on the grounds of error in doctrine or im- 
moral conduct. ‘The power of vetoing without assigning reasons, 
means (if it means any thing) the power of rejecting a clergyman 
upon these grounds : 

“I do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this at least I know full well— 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 

In a spirit of fine and subtile irony, Lord AperprEN may 
propose that the clergy who would give effect to such objections 
should not hide their silliness under the bushel of an unreasoning 
veto, but should be obliged to sit in public gravely weighing such 
exquisite reasons, fit objects for the slow-moving finger of scorn. 
At least we can interpret in no other way the proposal to dis- 
cuss in solemn conclave “ objections or reasons” which “ do not 
infer matter of charge against the presentee to be prosecuted and 
followed out according to the forms and discipline of the Church.” 

So much, however, is certain: if the bill pass into a law, and the 
clergy act upon it, they will involve themselves in discussions that 
will soon make them the laughingstock of the whole country. 
If the bill pass into a law, and they acquiesce in but do not act 
upon it, they will prove, what many suspect, that all this ecclesi- 
astical hurly-burly in the Kirk has been “ much ado about no- 
thing.” And even assuming that the gentlemen of the cloth are 
satisfied, what will “the people” say ofa law which merely allows 
the clergy to participate in the influence of the patron, and leaves 
themselves exactly where they are ? 
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SCOTCH LAW REFORM: WHIG INQUIRY 
AND ITS USES. 

Scortayp, with some two millions of inhabitants, has thirteen 
Judges in the Court of Session, while England has only fifteen in 
her Common Law Courts. And the proportional quantity of the legal 
business of Scotland transacted in the Court of Session’is much less 
than that transacted in the Common Law Courts of England. For 
each of the thirty-two Sheriff Courts of Scotland has jurisdiction in 
questions regarding moveable property (chattels) to an unlimited 
amount; the great majority of mereantile cases are carried, in the 
first instance, to the Sheriff Courts; and the ratio of cases ad- 
Vocated (carried by appeal) from the Sheriff's decision to the 
Court of Session, to those acquiesced in, is as 1 to 41; the re- 
versals being somewhat less than a half of the cases appealed. 
Nor is the disproportion between the number of Judges and the 
amount of business in the Court of Session the sole grievance : 
that Court is so ill-organized as not to be able to get through its 
business. The extent of the evil may be inferred trom the fact 
that almost no mercantile cases are now carried from Glasgow or 
Dundee into the Court of Session. The time and the money 
wasted there is so great, that men of business prefer the compara- 
tively unsatisfactory award of an arbiter, in every case where it is 
competent. Throughout Scotland there is but one voice—the Court 
of Session needs reform. Eyen two classes of lawyers are con- 


| land, the Secretary of State for that country. 


vinced of this necessity—the “ writers to the signet” and “solici- 

tors” who do business in the Supreme Courts, and the “ procurators ” 

before the Sheriff Courts. The former propose to do away with 

one of the Divisions in the Inner House, and to restrict the 
| jurisdiction of that which is left, to questions of law brought 
before them for review or by appeal from the Ordinaries of the 
Outer House. The number of Judges in the surviving Division 
they would leave as at present—four. Some propose to give 
an additional Ordinary to the Outer House, who should devote 
his whole time and attention to the preparing of causes in proper 
form. The advantages of this arrangement are—it would diminish 
the number of Judges from thirteen to nine, or, at the utmost, ten: 
it would distribute the business of the Court among them in sucha 
manner as to enable them to despatch it in reasonable time, which 
is not the case at present: it would enable suitors to command the 
best legal assistance ; for at present, when both divisions of the Inner 
House and all the Ordinaries sit at the same time, it will easily be 
understood that a bar consisting of (in all) some twenty-five em- 
ployed counsel, of whom three are regarded as senior or leading 


| counsel, and one (when better is not to be had) as a quasi leading 





counsel, must, like the lawyer in Tom Jones, be able to divide itself 
into twenty pieces if it would attend to all its cases. The procu- 
rators before the Sheriff Courts go a step further: they say—* The 
small comparative number of cases appealed from the Sheriff Courts, 
and the still smaller number in which the original decision is re- 
versed, show the confidence deservedly reposed in those tribunals 
by the public. We might, under these circumstances, ask to have 
all cases carried from the Sheriff Courts by appeal, or for review 
carried direct into the Inner House upon the merits; instead of 
undergoing, as they do at present, a supererogatory preparation as 
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first only a cumulative or concurrent jurisdiction with the Outer 
House in matters of form ; leaving it free to the parties to carry their 
advocations (appeals) from the Sheriff Courts either before the Or- 
dinary, as at present, or direct to the Inner House.” The advantage 
of conceding this request would be to render it possible to deter- 
nine experimentally whether an arrangement might not be made 
for bringing all questions before the local courts in the first in- 
stance, and restricting the functions of the Court of Session to 
those of review and appeal exclusively. The gain from such an 
arrangement, by expediting business and diminishing the cost of 
maintaining the tribunals and the expense and delay of litigation, 
is self-evident. 

One or both of these alterations is what is at present demanded 
by the people of Scotland: the provincial lawyers to a man, and 
an important portion of the Edinburgh lawyers, concur in whole or 
in part in the demand. It is clear, that although the change would 
not make the organization of the Scotch Law Courts perfect,it would 
materially advance them towards perfection. The selfish interest 
which opposes the change, is the organized monopoly of legal prac- 
titioners called the “ College of Justice” in Edinburgh. This body 


to form in the Outer House. But we are contented to ask at 


| consists of the Judges, (or “ Senate” of the College of Justice.) the 


| advocates, and the writers to the signet—a body possessing the 
| exclusive privilege of signing certain writs which pass the royal seal, 
| and enjoying until recently the whole and still a great part of the 


| ape the language of their betters 





| the class whose opinion is at all likely to have any weight, 
| thirteen Judges to be selected out of less than half that number of 


The advocates constitute a seem= 
ingly numerous body, but the truth is that there are not at this 
moment more than twenty-five whose professional income exceeds 
5007, per annum: these we may consider the employed advocates— 


With 


agency in the Court of Session. 


competitors, the chance of reaching the Bench is to each of these 
so great as to amount in his view almost to certainty. The mem- 
bers of the bar, therefore, whose opinion stands any chance of being 
listened to, are vehemently opposed to any diminution in the number 
of the Judges of the Court of Session. The unemployed may 
: and not without substantial 
reasons, for there remain to be ttered among them some forty 
snug sinecures under the names of Sheriffships,* Clerkships to the 
Court of Session, &c. Xc., to say nothing of numerous pickings. 
The same unanimity does not exist among the writers to the 
signet. The well-employed members of this class derive a large 
portion of their emoluments from extra-judicial employment : 
with them the Court business is a very subordinate part of their 
occupation, and far from lucrative. Still the esprit de corps makes 
them move as a body along with their brethren of the College of 
Justice: although it is worthy of remark, that a meeting of the 
writers to the signet, got up not long ago to vote that the number 
of Judges ought not to be reduced, was packed with the super- 
annuated members of the profession, who have dropped out of 
employment, or never had any, while a majority of the really em- 
ployed members only abstained from opposing the resolutions from 
disgust at the composition of the meeting, and the means by which 
it had been whipped together. We ought to add, that the ano- 
malous character of the principal law-officer of the Crown in Scot- 
land has contributed materially to strengthen the influence of the 
College of Justice. The Lord-Advocate is not merely the legal 
adviser of the Crown and public prosecutor in criminal matters, he 
is, as the only surviving member of the old Privy Council of Scot- 
: ; " Holding his office 
precariously—during the continuance of his party. in office—he is 
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* The great amount of business despatched in the Sheriff Court has been 
stated above, but that amount is done by the Sheritf-Substitute; the Sheritfs- 
Depute, here alluded to, being, with one exception, gentlemen resident in Edin- 
burgh, and practising in the Court of Session, whea they can obtain credit 
enough to be intrusted with causes. 
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liable at any moment to be sent back to his business at the bar. 
(The present Lord-Advocate made a serious pecuniary sacrifice by 
accepting the office, and must support himself by legal practice 
when the Whigs are turned out.) The Secretary of State for 
Scotland, therefore, not only stands in an inferior grade of legal 
promotion to the Judges, (Senators of the College of Justice,) but, 
looking forward eventually to practice at the bar, he has an interest 
in conciliating the personal good-will of the Judges, for all know 
what a crawback it is upon a barrister not to have what is called the 
ear of the court. The Secretary of State for Scotland, therefore, 
is a very subordinate member of this great law monopoly, the 
Edinburgh College of Justice; and the indirect influence this cir- 
cumstance must give that corporation at head-quarters can easily 
be estimated. We showed from the Cranstoun and RuTHERFURD 
Correspondence, that Sir Joun Murray had been removed and 
the present Lord- Advocate appointed through the intrigues of the 
Scotch Judges, solely that “ our bill” (the bill for augmenting the 
salaries of these half-employed officials) might have a better 
chance of passing. fe 
Thus stood matters in Scotland when the resignation of Lord 
Guenter left a vacant gown for the competition of Whig lawyers. 
Lord Joun Rvssexy, in his “ interlocutor” in the case Crans- 
TOUN versus RutupREuRD, had laid down the Jaw that the addition 
to the salaries of the Scotch Judges ought to be accompanied by a 
diminution of their number. Common decency required that this 
stumblingblock should be removed from the path of the new Whig 
Judge to the Bench. Accordingly, Mr. Waciacr was encouraged 
to move for a Committee to inquire whether the number of Judges 
.in the Court of Session ought to be diminished. A safe Com- 
mittee was appointed, with an official Whig for Chairman, and a 
preponderance of Fnglish and Irish lawyers (who examined the 
witnesses as if they held briefs for the Judges-expectant of Scot- 
land) as members. All the Whig and Tory barristers nearest to 
the Bench were summoned to prove that it would be detrimental 
to the public interest to diminish their chance of promotion. The 
Committee has closed its inquiry, but has not yet reported : never- 
theless, Whig apprehension lest the Tories should get in soon 
enough to supply the vacancy from their side of the bar, has precipi- 
tated the appointment. In the teeth of Lord Joun Russetx’s de- 
clared opinion that the number of Scotch Judges ought to be di- 
minished—before the whitewashing Report of the Committee has 
done its good office—Mr. Ivory is announced as the new Judge, 
and Mr. Mairianp as his successor in the office of Solicitor-Ge- 
neral. As the Lord-Advocate is the only Whig advocate whom 
they can produce in Parliament, if the appointments must be made 
and from the Whig ranks, there was no choice. But in their hurry, 
our Whig dividers of loaves and fishes have overlooked the evidence 
of the Edinburgh law- agents summoned and examined by Mr. Wat- 
Lacs. That evidence completely establishes the views we have 
endeavoured to enforce in the preceding remarks; and thus “adds 
another stone to the cairn” of Whig meanness and bad faith. 





OBSTRUCTIONS TO GENIUS, ONE FORM THEREOF. 
Tuank God, great men must die! : 

This may not appear a very gracious sentiment, but we warrant 
it a very sound and a very philosophical one. If great men did 
not die, there never would be any more great men—that is, of the 
world’s acknowledgment. For the world has a certain quantity of 
absorbing power in the way of admiration, and no more ; this will, 
as it were, hold a certain relative quantity of great men in solu- 
tion, and then it is saturated; and after that you may throw in 
fifty of the choicest heroes, and an equal number of indisputable 
poets, and they only sink to the bottom of the glass. 

In speaking of greatness and great men, we must not forget that 
they imply and include the idea of littleness and little men, which 
in fact are essential to the very existence of the former, whether 
as an idea or a fact. Great men must be admired, and little men 
must admire them. It is a proceeding founded in the laws of 


have it to give. But now it happens unfortunately that the little 
men, who require objects for their admiration, being so little, have 
but little wit, and if set to selecting their own idols, make such a 
work of it, that what the choice, “an deus an Davus,” is often the 
purest result of accident; or, if ever it comes toa poll, be sure 
it goes against the god. However, we do not intend a crusade 
against the false idols of public admiration; that would be an in- 
terminabie affair: we only mean to show that the little men— 
whose propensity to admire, and, if possible, marvel at something 
superior to themselves in this world, is a happy circumstance for 
us all—do unfortunately not join any equal nous or discrimination 
in their choice of objects; and that it is therefore desirable that 
they should by all means be led and persuaded in that business by 
better caterers. 

This usually happens, in fact, in the long run. Vexed with the 
quantity of monkies and African hogs they have successively mis- 
taken for “ the king of the forest,” and with certain knee-worship 
done to the same, which they would now willingly forget, the little 
men are not slow to accept the services of those a size larger than 
themselves, and are even not ungrateful when the latter, pointing 
to a particular den, say, “ This is the lion.” Oh! then having 
found their lion a real lion,—having, moreover, chalked his cage 
and measured his tail, and traced his form on paper, that they may 
hot to-morrow peradventure mistake him for the great baboon,— 


PURE Re 
praise him because others praise him; they praise him becayse 
they never praised him before. 

In the midst of all which, one thing we discern plainly—that 
a lion may count on being known eventually from hogs and mop. 
kies, if he live long enough. Your great man, if he shall haye 
gone through his appointed period of unthanked services ang 
unhonoured afflictions—if he shall have weathered some forty years 
of scorn—comes to renown usuaily about his great climacteric 











what bounds can they set to their praise and admiration of the 
wonderful animal? They praise him because he is a lion; they 


when, it being too late for retail justice, the generous world lumps 
all the cardinal virtues together, and makes him a present of them 
‘as a small tribute to a character it never understood, and never 
means to understand, but which it will be*most happy to applauq 
to the last echo, having authority for it.” And from that time 
forward your great man—if it be any compensation to hin—maq 
safely reckon on becoming (alas, that we should say it!) one of the 
most intolerable bores in the world !—a painful truth, but it must 
be spoken. Held in just estimation only by a few, thousands 
worship him as a god: his smallest word is oracular, his least action 
divine ; there is no other doctrine but his, no other principles o 
opinions that can or may be attended to. Wherever you go, he js 
thrown in your teeth: “he said it,” is the clencher in any argy. 
ment, after which nothing further can be urged. If you would cast 
off so severe a yoke, prepare to be persecuted by all the little men 
in society. 

Thus, while the great man is “ fooled to the top of his bent’~ 
a process which he may or may not bear like a Hamlet—the public 
receives a much deeper injury in the stop which is put to the due 
progress of improvement. To make the exact purport of our 
remarks clearer, we must choose an individual case. “ Great men” 
are claimed for all the pursuits of life, and may be statesmen, 
generals, poets, philosophers, and what not: we will choose a phi- 
lésopher. Our philosopher, then, has toiled all his life at philo- 
sophy, and we suppose that his labours have fully earned him the 
appellation of a “ great man ;” he has demolished many falschoods 
and vulgar errors, and he has brought forward many truths; his 
opinions are bold and original, and he has contrived, as usual, to 
weave them into something like a whole texture. Of course he 
could not die without a system, so he has made one of those which 
he thinks wilido. This is the man who, in his old age, without 
another idea in his head beyond the described circle, finds himself 
suddenly chucked into a throne, and made an object of homage to 
all the world. Progression is impossible to him now; he has 
fulfilled his task on this earth—said all he had in him to say; he 
can but repeat the old lessons. Meanwhile the human mind is not 
stationary, but rejoicing in continual new intellectual discoveries ; 
which many a young and vigorous spirit is impatient to put forth to 
the world, but finds itself repelled and prevented by the paralyzing 
state of public opinion, which, directed from those higher quarters, 
kills it either with hostility or with indifference. : 

We think we are beginning to be understood now, and that there 
is probably n¢ one of our readers in any rank of life, but especially 
in any profession—ineluding the military and naval professions— 
that could not single out several “ great men,” who, with the 
monopoly of all public attention and admiration, at an age when 
their actions can no longer possibly image any former greatness, 
but are much more likely to produce mischief and inconvenience, 
offer both moral and physical obstructions to the progress of im- 
provement, that cannot but be counted one of the worst amongst 
the petty evils of life, social or political. 


THE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 
ALTHOUGH we have from time to time noticed the state of the Ancient 
Concerts as to management and general character, they have long 
ceased to present any of those features for which they were once so 
eminently distinguished, and which gave them so powerful an influence 
on the musical taste as well as the musical politics of the day. De- 
clining from the period of BarTLeman’s death, they sank into the 
feebleness we ventured to predict as the consequence of Knyvert’s 
appointment to the office of Conductor, and were fast becoming a mere 
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demand and supply; the one want a commodity, and the others | appendage to the Tenterden Street School, whose interests were sup 


ported by engagements given to its pupils, and the subscribers to the 


| Ancient Concerts converted into annyal contributors to the Aca- 
| demy. 


The rupture with Knyverr we noticed, as well as its im- 
mediate consequence—the appointment of a Conductor by each sepa- 
rate Director for the night. ‘This measure, which was but a choice of 
evils, we are fully prepared to admit has proved a less evil than the 
permanent retention in that situation of a man who, whatever his abi- 
lity as a performer, wanted the courage, the industry, and the nerve 
necessary for a conductor. 

The Duke of Camsrincg, at his first concert, appointed SMART; 
but on Wednesday saw reason to nominate Lucas as his Conductor ; 
the Duke of WeLuitincron, the Archbishop of York, and Prince 
ALBERT, having selected BisHop. The Prince’s concert was one 
of the best of the kind that has been heard for many years. 
The selection comprised the names of some composers long estranged 
from the bills of the Ancient Concerts, especially PaLesTrina and SE- 
BASTIAN Bacu. His Royal Highness took the gentlemen reporters 
quite out of their depth; who nevertheless thought it right to be in 
raptures about what they were pleased to call “ a charming quintet” of 
Patestrina. The chief fault—a very common one—of this concert was 
the injudicious apportionment of singerstosongs. Hanpet.and HayDN 
were given to Italian singers; while English artists, to whom the style 
of these great masters is familiar, had to play the part of listeners. 

One advantage resulting from the late change of management, it 
may be remembered we anticipated in a former article ; and the jobbing 
in favour of the Academy is pretty well broken up. Every Director is 
subject to that sort of influence from which no one who has musical pa- 
tronage to give can escape, and which it requires considerable firmness 
to resist ; but the influence has ceased to run in the same direction, and 
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te converted to a purpose a = oe een 
Hence, although singers occasionally appear there solely in consequence 
me interest which they may happen to possess, the orchestra is not 
, ved with a constant succession of young misses from the same 
oo school in which ancient music is not taught. 
a9 concert on Wednesday night comprized a great deal of good 
ie, jumbled together strangely, but still good. From Hanvex little 
Tee en—only three pieces from his Alexander’s Feast. Miss Rain- 
cit singing of “ The Prince, unable to conceal his pain,” was one 
on most perfect performances of the evening. The selection from 
Menv's Joseph contains some pretty music; but prettiness 1s scarcely 
a commendable quality in an oratorio. The selection from Haypn’s 
Coasons presente v 
serformance was far from faultless. Unfortunately for Miss Bircu, we 
had lately heard SrockHAUSEN in the song “ Here, amid these calm 
recesses.” As the version of Professor Taytor was adopted in this se- 
lection, may we ask why that of Mr. OLIPHANT was not used in the se- 
lection from The Mount of Olives, instead of the barbarous and dis- 
acefu] one in common use? One of Joun BENNET'S lighter Madrigals 
was performed, and (a wonderful effort for the audience who frequent 
these concerts) encored. But its performance made us sigh for the 
sof the Voeal Concerts, where Madrigals were habitually sung as 
ir of hearing them sung again. ‘The selection contained a 
solitary Glee, and that only fitted for the table; for which, and assuredly 
not for a concert-room, it was designed. a he Duke of CAMBRIDGE may 
associate some pleasant Catch Club reminiscences with it, but these 
words were not aptly addressed to an audience chiefly composed of ladies, 
and containing @ brace of Archbishops— 
“T'll offer all my sacrifice 
Henceforth at Bacchus’ shrine: 
The merry god ne’er tells us lies, 
There’s no deceit in wine.” 
Besides, it was an affront to the memory of Mr. WeEBBE, whose glees, 
often adapted to words of great poetic beauty, are fitted to grace any 
concert, thus to choose one which is adapted only for a bacchanalian 
party. “There is a time for all things,” good Duke. : 
A Madame Braypis Warticu made her appearance; as if to prove 
that it was possible for us to rejoice at the speedy termination of 
“Porgi amor,” and to destroy the gratification we might have derived 
from “ Qual sepolchro,” had any other female singer been associated 
with TAMBURINI. 

The instrumental pieces at these concerts are few, but we cannot 
dismiss the present notice without mentioning the Concerto of Marrinr 
in A minor, and especially Cramen’s admirable performance of the 
adagio, CxAmER connects the old school of violin-playing with the 
new: his early recollections of violin-playing associate themselves 
with those of his father and BarTHELEMoN, the great CoRELLI player 
of his day; and hence his power to give to the adagios of the old 
writers (which are often the mere canvas which a player has to em- 
broider) their appropriate embellishments. Nothing could be more 
completely in keeping than the succession of passages which he added 
on the present occasion. The performance was a lesson to all the 
young players in the orchestra, and received more applause than any 
solo exhibition of the evening. 


THE GERMAN OPERA. 

BeetrHoven’s sole and splendid opera was performed at the Prince’s 
Theatre on Thursday night. Of the work itself much more than we 
have already written might be said, for every fresh hearing develops 
new beauties. But we must refrain. Fidelio is one of the most vigo- 
rous of the German graffs. It took root at once, grew, flourished, and 
brought forth fruit; the produce being an increased display of the 
power of music as a dramatic agent, and a corresponding addition 
to our stock of musical ideas. It is also a severe test of the capabili- 
ties of the present German company: for our impressions of this 
opera are mixed up with Scura@per and Harrzincer, especially with 
Scuraper, to whom even MALIBRAN was here compelled to yield the 
palm. Yet, thus severely tried, it came honourably off. The per- 
formance was one from which we received unmixed gratification—it 
had neither speck nor stain. We may imagine a much nearer approach 
to perfection, but such a fond dream of fancy is not very likely to be 
realized, since the creations of a mind like that of BEETHOVEN demand, 
in order to their adequate development, powers allied, if not equal to 
his own. 

The performance of Thursday night far exceeded our expectations, 
and realized all that we have a right to anticipate. In some respects 
the performance was more perfect than the former one, owing to the 
manifest knowledge of every singer and player of the entire work, the 
perfect discipline of the entire corps, and admirable style of accompani- 
ment to which the orchestra is trained. Every prominent point, vocal 
or instrumental, was brought out; every subordinate one was properly 
subdued. All the laws of musical perspective were accurately observed, 
and the effects of light and shade were clearly marked. The picture 
was perfected by repeated touches, and not presented to the public until 
the process was complete. 

We anticipated a respectable performance of the heroine from Ma- 
dame Scuwarzpick, but nothing more. It was, however, much more 
than respectable. Her singing and her acting were both of a very 
Superior order; we may say the same of Herr Scumezer. Nor was 
there any want of adequate talent in the subordinate characters. There 
Was no abatement of interest as the drama proceeded, no inferior singing 
to be tolerated while the heroine or the hero were absent; every per- 
former was equal to his allotted duty. 

It seems as if, from one cause or another, musie were coming into 
fashion. We say “music,” as we cannot dignify the trash which is 
exhibited at the Italian Opera-house by that name. One symptom is 
the Improvement of the Ancient Concerts, and another the support 
which the German Opera receives. Our chief misgiving as to the 
latter arises from a line of ill omen which occurs in their playbills— 

Acting Manager, Mr. Bunn.” 

We would repeat an advice contained in the Morning Chronicle, that 
the pause between the acts should be shortened. German audiences 
leave the theatre between the acts, and reassemble at the end of half 
an hour or more. We have no such habit, and grow impatient and ill- 
tempered when compelled to endure this—to us needless—delay. 
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d some of the charming features of this work ; but the | Tue previous volumes of this most comprehensive and philoso- 


| phical work, embraced a general view of the history of the American 


| sent democratical government of the United States. 





colonies, and their early institutions, in which originated the pre- 
They fully 
explained the structure of that government, from the executive and 
federal representative bodies down to the smallest municipalities or 
parishes: they also exhibited the political results of that govern- 
ment in the power and conduct of the people, and investigated the 
probable fortunes of American Democracy in coming time. The 
volumes before us, which complete the work, contain matter of a 
less tangible kind; embracing opinions, feelings, manners, and so- 
ciety, so fa: as these can be supposed to be influenced by govern- 
ment and institutions. It will therefore be understood that the 
First Part of Democracy in America deals chiefly with the forms of 
society, the Second Part with its spirit: in the one the structure 
was anatomized and explained, in the other the characteristics of 
the living creature are presented. 

Besides this source of greater interest, the Second Part has yet 
another for European readers—its observations are more applicable 
to themselves. Although Democracy—meaning general equality of 
conditions rather than forms of government—is nominally treated of 
as it is displayed in America, yet a reference is constantly made to 
Europe, either indirectly to contrast the democratic characteristics 
of the New World with those formed under the aristocracies of the 
Old, or directly to investigate the causes and nature of the present 
tendencies in Europe to Democracy; whilst not unfrequently the 
subject is treated in its largest sense, without any limitation beyond 
its own nature and the materials on which the political philosopher 
must exercise his judgment or his speculations. 

The new volumes are divided into four sections. The first sec- 
tion treats of the influence of Democracy on the progress of opi- 
nion; the second upon its effects on the feelings of the Americans; 
the third on “ manners properly so called,”—meaning not so much 
modes of behaviour as the conduct of men towards each other in 
the social relations; the fourth discusses the influence of demo- 
cratic opinions and sentiments on political society,—which tends, 
M. pe Tocavurvitix conceives, to produce the centralization of 
government, adding greatly to its influence, and its authority over 
private individuals, but diminishing the stability of the rulers. 
Each of these four leading divisions is discussed under a variety of 
separate heads, and in considerable detail. 

To enter into all of these particulars in our pages is of course 
impossible. It will be more satisfactory, and at the same time 
enable us to convey a better idea of M. pr Tocquevitte’s work, 
to select some single section for examination: and we will take 
the one relating to Manners, as the more popular, if not the more 
unportant. 

‘Lhe reader who has derived his notions on this subject from Mrs. 
Troops, or even from authors of more credit and authority, will 
be somewhat surprised at the estimate of M. pz TocquEvILxe. 
Part of the difference is no doubt traceable to the circumstance, 
that the English or American writers are speaking only of beha- 
viour, or conventional observances ; whilst the Frenchman is using 
the word in the more comprehensive sense of the classics. It is 
possible, too, that the philosopher looked at those broader features 
and more essential points which constitute national differences ; 
the arbitri elegantiarum at the minute peculiarities of individual 
men. Or it may be, that having formed in his own mind some 
theory upon the subject, he may have allowed a preconceived opi- 
nion to influence his examination of the reality. However, he 
draws a more flattering, or at least a more respectable picture of 
the American manners, than of the English. They may be devoid 
of finish, and of what we should call courtesy; they may be cold, 
and verging upon coarseness; but they are not strained or pre- 
tending. 

RATIONALE OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MANNERS. 

If two Englishmen chance to meet at the Antipodes, where they are sur- 
rounded by stiangers whose language and manners are almost unknown to 
them, they will first stare at each other with much curiosity and a kind of 
secret uneasiness ; they will then turn away, or, if one accosts the other, they 
will take care only to converse with a constrained and absent air upon very un- 
important subjects. Yet there is no enmity between these men; they have 
never seen each other before, and each believes the other to be a respectable 
person. Why then should they stand so cautiously apart? We must go back 
to England to learn the reason. 

When it is birth alone, independent of wealth, which classes men in society, 
every one knows exactly what his own position is upon the social scale; he 
does not seek to rise, he does not fear to sink. In a community thus organ- 
ized, men of different castes communicate very little with each other; but if 
accident brings them together, they are ready to converse without hoping or 
fearing to lose their own position. ‘Their intercourse is not upon a footing of 
equality, but it is not constrained. 

When monied aristocracy succeeds to aristocracy of birth, the case is altered. 
The — of some are still extremely great, but the possibility of acquir- 
ing those privileges is open to all: whence it follows, that those who 
them are constantly haunted by the apprehension of losing them, or of other 
men’s sharing them; those who do not ~ enjoy them, long to possess them at 
any cost ; or, if they fail, to appear at least to possess them, which is not im- 
possible. As the social importance of men is no longer ostensibly and per- 
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manently fixed by blood, and is infinitely varied by wealth, ranks still exist, 
but it is not easy clearly to distinguish at a glance those who respectively be- 
Secret hostilities then arise in the community ; one set of men 
endeavour by innumerable artifices to penetrate, or to appear to penctrate, 
amongst those who are above them ; another set are constantly in arms against 
these usurpers of their rights; or rather the same individual does both at once, 
and whilst he secks to raise himself into a higher circle, he is always on the 


long to them. 


defensive against the intrusion of those below him. 


Such is the condition of England at the present time; and I am of opinion 
that the peculiarity before adverted to is principally to be attributed to this 
As aristocratic pride is still extremely great amongst the English, and 
as the limits of aristocracy are ill-defined, everybody lives in constant dread 
a Unable to judge at once of 
the social position of those he meets, an Englishman prudently avoids all con- 
Men are afraid lest some slight service rendered should draw 
them into an unsuitable acquaintance; they dread civilities, and they avoid 


cause. 
lest advantage should be taken of his familiarity. 


tact with them. 


o* * 


the obtrusive gratitude of a stranger quite as much as his hatred. 


In America, where the privileges of birth never existed, and where riches 
confer no peculiar rights on their possessors, men unacquainted with each other 
are very ready to frequent the same places, and find neither peril nor advantage 
If they meet by accident they 
neither seek nor avoid intercourse; their manner is therefore natural, frank, 
and open. It is easy to see that they hardly expect or apprehend any thing 
from each other, and that they do not care to display any more than to con- 
If their demeanour is often cold and serious, 
it is never haughty or constrained; and if they do not converse, it is because 
they are not in a humour to talk, not because they think it their interest to 


in the free interchange of their thoughts. 


ceal their position in the world. 


be silent. 

In a foreign country two Americans are at once friends, simply because 
they are Americans. They are repulsed by no prejudice ; they are attracted 
by their common country. For two Englishmen the same blood is not enough ; 
they must be brought together by the same rank, The Americans remark 
this unseciable mood of the English as much as the French do, and they are 
not less astonished by it. 

Of American servants he also speaks in opposition to the opinion 
of all other writers; but then, he seems to have expected a differ- 
ent class from the different circumstances under which they are 
formed, and not to have looked in democratic America for the 
feudal obedience and attachment of aristocratic Europe. His 
chapter upon this subject is so curious, and is distinguished by so 
profound and penetrating an observation, that we will quote rather 
fully from it, as an example of the author’s mind and method. 

SERVANTS IN ARISTOCRATIC EUROPE. 

Amongst aristocratic nations servants form a distinct class, not more vari- 
ously composed than that of masters. A settled order is soon established ; in 
the former as well as in the latter class a scale is formed, with numerous dis- 
tinctions or marked gradations of rank, and generations succeed each other 
thus without any change of position. ‘These two communities are superposed 
one above the other, always distinct, but regulated by analogous principles. 
This aristocratic constitution docs not exert a less powerful influence on the 
notions and manners of servants than on those of masters; and, although the 
effects are ditferent, the same cause may easily be traced. 

Both classes constitute small communities in the heart of the nation, and 
certain permanent notions of right and wrong are ultimately engendered 
amongst them. The different acts of human life are viewed by one particular 
and unchanging light. In the society of servants as in that of masters, men 
exercise a great influence over each other: they acknowledge settled rules, 
and in the absence of law they are guided by a sort of public opinion ; their 
habits are settled, and their conduct is placed under a certain control. 

These men, whose destiny it is to obey, certainly do not understand fame, 
virtue, honesty, and honour, in the same manner as their masters; but they 
have a pride, a virtue, and an honesty pertaining to their condition ; and they 
have a notion, if I may use the expression, of a sort of servile honour. * * 

The permanent inequality of conditions not only gives servants certain pe- 
culiar virtues and vices, bui it places them in a peculiar relation with respect 
to their masters. Amongst aristocratic nations the poor man is familiarized 
from his childhood with the notion of being commanded ; to whichever side 
he turns his eyes the graduated structure of society and the aspect of obedi- 
ence meet his view. Hence in those countries the master readily obtains 
prompt, complete, respectful, and easy obedience from his servants, because 
they revere in him not only their master but the class of masters. He weighs 
down their will by the whole weight of the aristocracy. He orders their ac- 
tions—to a certain extent he even directs their thoughts. In aristocracies 
the master often exercises, even without being aware of it, an amazing sway 
over the opinions, the habits, and the manners of those who obey him, and his 
influence extends even further than his authority. 

In aristocratic communities, there are not only hereditary families of ser- 
vants as well as of masters, but the same families of servants adhere for several 
generations to the same families of masters (like two parallel lines which 
neither meet nor separate) ; and this considerably modifies the mutual rela- 
tions of these two classes of persons. Thus, although in aristocratic society 
the master and servant have no natural resemblance—although, on the con~ 
trary, they are placed at an immense distance on the scale of human beings 
by their fortune, education, and opinions, yet time ultimately binds them to- 
— They are connected by a long series of common reminiscences, and 
1owever different they may be, they grow alike; whilst in democracies, where 
they are naturally almost alike, they always remain strangers to each other. 
Amongst an aristocratic people the master gets to look upon his servants as 
an inferior and secondary part of himself, and he often takes an interest in 
their lot by a last stretch of egotism. 

; SERVANTS IN DEMOCRATIC AMERICA. 

Equality of conditions turns servants and masters into new beings, and 
places them in new relative positions. When social conditions are nearly 
equal, men are constantly changing their situations in life: there is still a class 
of menials and a class of masters, but these classes are not always composed of 
the same individuals, still less of the same families; and those who command 
are not more secure of perpetuity than those who obey. As servants do not 
form a separate people, they have no habits, prejudices, or manners peculiar to 
themselves: they are not remarkable for any particular turn of mind or moods 
of feeling. They know no vices or virtues of their condition, but they par- 
take of the education, the opinions, the feelings, the virtues, and the vices of 
their contemporaries; and they are honest men or scoundrels in the same way 
as their masters are. 

The conditions of servants are not less equal than those of masters. As no 
marked ranks or fixed subordination are to be found amongst them, they will 
not display either the meanness or the greatness which characterize the aris- 
tocracy of menials as well as all other aristocracies. I never saw a man in the 
United States who reminded me of that class of confidential servants of which 
we still retain a reminiscence in Europe, neither did I ever meet with such a 
thing as a lacquey: all traces of the one and of the other have disappeared. 

* * * * * 











nearly alike, and when equality is an old and acknowledged fact 
mind, which is never affected by exceptions, assigns certain gon’ kr 
the value of man, above or below which no man can Jong nee 
is in vain that wealth and poverty, authority and obedience aca Place 
terpose great distances between two men; public opinion, foundeg al 
usual order of things, draws them to a common level, and nat : ; 
imaginary equality between them, in spite of the real inequalit ita : 
ditions. This all-powerful opinion penetrates at length even fe the 
of those whose interest might arm them to resist it; it affects th ® the hg 
whilst it subdues their will. COT Judgaey 

In their inmost convictions the master and the serv. 
any deep-seated difference between them 
meet with any such at any time. ~ 

But in the Northern States, especially in New England, th 
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number of Whites, who agree, for wages, to yield a temporary bedi 

All of their fallow. citizens 5 ‘ : porary edience to 
will of their fellow-citizens. Ihave heard that these servants common} 
form the duties of their situation with punctuality and intelligence: Only 
without thinking themselves naturally inferior to the person who Fes, ~ 
they submit without reluctance to obey him. ers the 
_ They appeared to me to carry into service some of those manly habit 
independence and equality engender. Having once selected g hard 
life, they do not seek to escape from it by indirect means; 
cient respect for themselves not to refuse to 
which they have freely promised. 
_ On their part, masters require nothing of their servants but the 
rigorous performance of the covenant: they do not ask for m 
they do not claim their love or devoted attachment ; it is enoy 
vants, they are exact and honest. 

It would not then be true to assert that, in democratic society, the re} 
of servants and masters is disorganized : it is organized on another foo 
the rule is different, but there is a rule. 

It is not my purpose to inquire whether the new state of 
have just described is inferior to that which preceded it, or Simply differey: 
Enough for me that it is fixed and dctermined ; for what is most important 
meet among men Is not any given ordering, but order. A 

So large is the interpretation which M. pz Tocavrviny puts 
upon Manners, that he discusses under its head the rise of rent 
and the relation of landlord and tenant: and a very importa 
chapter it forms, for the views it opens up as to his leading theory 
and the opinion he constantly advocates that the progress of De 
mocracy is a law of nature, which circumstances may hasten or re. 
tard but which nothing can stop. The reader must not howeyy 
confound Democracy with Republicanism, or in fact with any par 
ticular form of government. The meaning De Tocavevinzz seem 
to attach toit isa general equality of condition ; in which great wealth 
may exist, and great poverty, but exist as exceptions ; in which ther 
will be differences in the property and pursuits of men; butin whid 
| the great bulk of the community shall be in easy circumstances, an 
public opinion, upholding the general equality of men, shall not pe. 
mit assumption of superiority by any class, whilst the circumstancy 
of society shall oppose great obstacles to the attainment of individul 
distinction. M. pr Tocqurviie docs not attempt to conced 
| from his reader that this state is likely to reduce the mind ani 
character of society, as well as its condition, to a dead level; no 
does he seem to admire the more easy and happy democracy, whid 
is to replace the more noble, dignified, and stirring social state tha 
sprung from a union of feudality and chivalry. But he is dealin 
with what he holds to be inevitable—with results which his om 
wishes cannot alter; results as sure, he conceives, to arrive in th 
old aristocratical countries of Europe as in the new states but nor 
growing up in the Western world, though the difficultics they wil 
have to encounter and the ordeals they will have to pass will b 
very trying. One result of this equality will be to substitute 
wealth for the other objects of desire: and perhaps this regard for 
money, (not so much improper as exclusive,) will be the means of 
inducing its establishment, as it may be counted a symptom of its 
approach. Here is M. pz TocqurviLtr’s exposition of one phase 
of it. 
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EFFECT OF EQUALITY UPON RENTS. 

I believe that in democratic as well as in aristocratic countries there will be 
landowners and tenants, but the connexion existing between them will be of 4 
different kind. In aristocracies the hire of a farm is paid to the landlord, not 
only in rent, but in respect, regard, and duty: in democracies the wholeis 
paid incash. When estates are divided and passed from hand to hand, and 
the permanent connexion which existed between families and the soil is dis- 
solved, the landowner and the tenant are only casually brought into contact. 
They meet for a moment to scttle the conditions of the agreement, and thet 
lose sight of each other; they are two strangers brought together by a com- 
mon interest, and who keenly talk over a matter of business, the sole object of 
which is to make money. ’ 
In proportion as property is subdivided and wealth distributed over the 
country, the community is filled with people whose former opulence is deelin- 
ing, and with others whose fortunes are of recent growth, and whose wants in- 
crease more rapidly than their resources. For all such persons the smallest 
pecuniary profit is a matter of importance, and none of them feel disposed to 
waive any of their claims or to lose any portion of their income. 
As ranks are intermingled, and as very large as well as very scanty fortunes 
become more rare, every day brings the social condition of the landowner nearer 
to that of the farmer; the one has not naturally any uncontested superiority 
over the other; between two men who are equal and not at ease in their circum- 
stances, the contract of hire is exclusively an affair of money. 
man whose estate extends over a whole district, and who owns an hun- 

dred farms, is well aware of the importance of gaining at the same time the 
affections of some thousands of men; this object appears to call for his exer 
tions, and to attain it he will readily make considerable sacrifices. But he who 
owns an hundred acres is insensible to similar considerations, and he cares but 
little to win the private regard of his tenant. 
This is general ; what follows, if not peculiar, touches us closely. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. ‘ 

An aristocracy docs not expire, like a man, in a single day; the aristocratic 
principle is slowly undermined in men’s opinion, before it is attacked in 
their laws. Long before open war is declared against it, the tie which had 
hitherto united the higher classes to the lower may be seen to be gradually re 
laxed. Indifference and contempt are betrayed by one class, jealousy and ba- 
tred by the others; the intercourse between rich and poor becomes less fre- 
quent and less kind, and rents are raised. This is not the consequence of & 





When the greater part of the community have long attained a condition 


democratic revolution, but its certain harbinger; for an aristocracy which bas 
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affections of the people, once and for ever, is like a tree dead at the 
ch is the more easily torn up by the winds the higher its branches 


Jost the : 
root, whi 


spread. , : 
yA he course of the last fifty years the rents of farms have amazingly in- 


creased, not only in France but throughout the greater part of Europe. The 
remarkable improvements which have taken place in agriculture and manufac- 
hin the same period do not suffice in my opinon to explain this fact : 
recourse must be had to another cause more powerful and more concealed. I 
believe that cause is to be found in the democratic institutions which several 
European nations have adopted, and in the democratic passions which more or 
Jess agitate all the rest. ; 

Lhave frequently heard great English landowners congratulate themselves 
that, at the present day, they derive a much larger income from their estates 
than their fathers did. ‘They have perhaps good reason to be a, ; but most 
assuredly they know not what they are glad of. They think they are making 
aclear gain, when it is in reality only an exchange; their influence is what 
they are parting with for cash: and what they gain in moncy will ere long be 
lost in power. é ‘ ° ’ . 

It is not merely in rents, however, that this operation is going 
on; it pervades socicty. The rule of doing the best we can for 
ourselves has superseded the principle of what is handsome towards 
others. It may be noticed in the most trivial affairs. Some of 
our readers may remember old-fashioned people (not, of course, 


tures wit 





professed players) who would never lead at whist from a single 
card: a person who should now avoid doing such a thing, would 
The modern practice is 
no doubt the right one at whist, but it is probably extended to other 
things more questionable. 

The chapter on the influence of democracy on kindred—in 
which the author traces to an aristocratical feeling the power 
and authority of a father as a head, and follows out its effects upon 
the European family, contrasting it afterwards with the family re- 
lations as they exist in America—is very valuable. It is also more 
consoling than some of the other speculations, as showing that what- 
ever may happen to artificial characteristics, a natural relation is 
improved by a more natural state ; and that if there is a promise 
of less moral dignity and less intellectual excellence in the future, 
there is the likelihood of greater happiness. Very able too are the 
chapters on American women, on the aversion which an established 
democracy will always feel to revolutions and war, even if indebted 
to them for its own existence, and on the character of soldiers 
under a democracy, as well as the dangers to be apprehended 
from the profession of arms. 

We will conclude our extracts with two striking passages, 
from the different parts of the section on Manners, which indicate 
what is to be feared and what is 10 be hoped from the spread of 
Democracy. 


THE FUTURE EVIL. 

Amidst the ruins which surround me, shall I dare to say that revolutions are 
not what I most fear for coming generations? If men continue to shut them- 
selves more closely within the narrow circle of domestic interests, and to live 
upon that kind of excitement, it is to be apprehended that they may ultimately 
become inaccessible to those great and powerful public emotions which perturb | 
nations, but which enlarge them and recruit them. When property becomes | 
80 fluctuating, and the love of property so restless and so ardent, I cannot but | 
fear that men may arrive at such a state as to regard every new theory asa | 
peril, every innovation as an irksome toil, every social improvement as a step- 
pingstone to revolution, and so refuse to move altogether for fear of being | 
moved too far. I dread, and I confess it, lest they should at last so en- | 
tirely give way to a cowardly love of present enjoyment, as to lose sight of 





the interests of their future selves and of those of their descendants; and to 
prefer to glide along the easy current of life rather than to make, when it is 
hecessary, a strong and sudden effort to a higher purpose. 

It is believed by some that modern society will be ever changing its aspect ; 
for myself, I fear that it will ultimately be too invariably fixed in the same in- 
stitutions, the same prejudices, the same manners, so that mankind will be 
stopped and circumscribed; that the mind will swing backwards and forwards | 
for ever, without begetting fresh ideas; that man will waste his strength in 
bootless and solitary trifling; and, though in continual motion, that humanity 
will cease to advance. 

THE FUTURE GOOD. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of a prospect so wide, so novel, and so confused, 
some of the more prominent characteristics may already be discerned and 
pointed out. ‘The good things and the evils of live are more equally distributed 
m the world: great wealth tends to disappear, the number of small fortunes to 
Increase ; desires and gratifications are multiplied, but extraordinary prosperity 
and irremediable penury are alike unknown. ‘The sentiment of ambition is 
universal, but the scope of ambition is seldom vast. Each individual stands 
apart in solitary weakness; but society at large is active, provident, and power- 
ful: the performances of private persons are insignificant, those of the State 
immense. 

There is little energy of character, but manners are mild and laws humane. 
If there be few instances of exalted heroism or of virtues of the highest, 
brightest, and purest temper, men’s habits are regular, violence is rare, and 
cruelty almost unknown. Human existence becomes longer and property more 
secure; lifeis not adorned with brilliant trophies, but it 1s extremely easy and 
— Few pleasures are either very refined or very coarse; and highly 
polished manners are as uncommon as great brutality of tastes. Neither men 
of great learning, nor extremely ignorant communities, are to be met with; | 
genius becomes more rare, information more diffused. ‘The human mind is im- 
pelled by the small efforts of all mankind combined together, not by the 
strenuous activity of certain men. There is less perfection, but more abundance 
in all the productions of the arts. The ties of race, of rank, and of country 
are relaxed ; the great boud of humanity is strengthened. 

If I endeavour to find out the most general and the most prominent of all 
these different characteristics, I shall have occasion to perceive, that what is 
taking place in men’s fortunes manifests itself under a thousand other forms. 
Almost all extremes are softened or blunted ; all that was most prominent is 
Superseded by some mean term, at once less lofty and less low, less brilliant and 
less obscure, than what before existed in the world. 

, When 1 survey this countless multitude of beings, shaped in each other's 
likeness, amidst whom nothing rises and nothing falls, the sight of such uni- 
versal uniformity ‘saddens and chills me, and I am tempted to regret 
that state of society which has ceased to be. When the world was full of men 
of great importance and extreme insignificance, of great wealth and extreme 
poverty, of great learning and extreme ignorance, I turned aside from the latter 
to fix my observation ou the former alone, who gratified my sympathies. 
But I admit that this gratification arose from my own weakness; it is because 








I am unable to see at once all that is around me, that I am allowed thus tose- 
lect and separate the objects of my predilection from among so many others. 
Such is not the case with that Almighty and Eternal Being whose gaze ne- 
cessarily includes the whole of created things, and who surveys distinctly, 
though at once, mankind and man. 

We may naturally believe that it is not the singular prosperity of the few, 
but the greater wellbeing of all, which is most pleasing in the sight of the 
Creator and Preserver of men. What appears to me to be man’s decline, is to 
His eye advancement ; what afflicts me is acceptable to Him. A state of 
equality is perhaps less elevated, but it is more just; and its justice consti- 
tutes its greatness and its beauty; 1 would strive then to raise myself to this 
point of the divine contemplation, and thence to view and to judge the con- 
cerns of men.” 

We must not conclude this scanty notice without recommending 
Democracy in America as the most philosophical treatise on polity 
which has appeared since the time of Burkr, and which unites to 
comprehension of grasp and profoundness of view, an interest 
rarely found in scientitic disquisition, and a high degree of at- 
traction in its subject, from its passing nature and immediate 
influence. It will not of course be understood from this that 
we implicitly follow M. ps Tocqurvitte in all his opinions, or 
agree with him in all his views. Sometimes we think him more in- 
clined to make principles dovetail with his preconceived theory, than 
to deduce them from the reality ; sometimes we incline to hold our 
judgment in suspense ; and sometimes we suspect he draws a gene- 
ral conclusion from a particular fact. For example, in his remarks 
on one of the dangers of subsiding into a despotism to which demo- 
cracy is exposed, we think he has France altogether in his eye, 
where a violent convulsion bas swept away classes, institutions, 
and establishments, leaving indeed little beyond two divisions in 
society, those out of place and those in. There, no doubt, a mild 
despotism might easily be established if circumstances were favour- 
able: but in a country like England, where distinct orders of so- 
ciety would exist if privileges were abolished—where the Church, 
the Law, the Municipalities, and even the Parish, could each op- 
pose a corporate resistance—the result is less likely to take place, 
and would be very difficult to effect. The greatest danger to be 
apprehended with us, is lest a blind resistance on the part of the 
aristocracy to changes which are inevitable, and for which the feel- 
ings and opinions of mankind are preparing, should induce a revo- 
lution of violence, and, after scenes of misery to which history 
furnishes no parallel, should leave the country a populace, not a 
nation. 


HAWKWOOD. 


Tue scene of this romance is laid in Italy during the full-blown 
maturity of Italian wealth and nationality towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. The author is a person of ability, with a com- 
petent knowledge of his subject, but derived rather from modern 
historians than original authorities; so that he portrays the age 
less in its spirit than its forms. He is deficient, however, in 
creative and constructive power; so that Hauwkwood is about as 
singular a romance as we remember to have met. It is full of in- 
terest for its matter, its style, and, considered singly, for its inci- 
dents and scenes; but has little or none in its characters and its 
story. Potentates are dethroned, imprisoned, or poisoned; con- 
spiracies are formed, detected, and punished; campaigns are made 
and battles fought; lovers are involved in dangers, difficulties, and 
escapes; the hero is mixed up with most of these matters, and is 
mysteriously connected with a hermit, and a leader of a band of 
robbers to boot: yet we are not hurried along by the course of 
events, or moved by the fortunes of the persons. We read each 
single section or episode of the romance as we should an historical 
anecdote or an essay on manners; with curiosity, perhaps with 
interest, but without much care for what is coming next, and with 
perfect resignation to the fate of the characters. 

Part of this result is traceable to a natural deficiency that can- 
not well be supplied—the want of sympathetic sensibility, which, 
affecting the writer with the feelings he would describe, enables him 
to touch the reader witha kindred emotion. Much ofit is traceable 
to want of art in the conduct of the story: there are too many 
persons intended for principals—‘ too many irons in the fire.” One 
of the objects of the writer is to portray the character and describe 
the most striking exploits of the celebrated English condottiere 
John Hawkwood, who besides his skill as a military leader, is said 
to have laid the foundation of the modern art of war, by discovering 
the power of infantry and training them to resist cavalry. Another 
purpose is to exhibit the state of the different governments of Italy 
at the time, and especially the policy and rule of John Galeazzo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan—one of the most crafty and astute tyrants 
of the age. A third object is the romance proper; which consists 
in the adventures of a young Englishman, who comes out to seek 
his fortunes under Hawkwood, and besides a mistress, finds a father, 
a mother’s story, and a bitter enemy, without being conscious of their 
existence. But the romance is hooked on to the history, not con- 
nected with it. When Galeazzo Visconti seizes and imprisons his 
uncle and usurps his throne, its bearings upon the fortunes of Alfred 
Nevil are so remote as to be imperceptible except to a metaphy- 
sician: when Visconti, for political objects, inflames Gonzaga of 
Mantua with jealousy, and causes him to behead his wife, it has no 
bearing at all. The celebrated retreat of Hawkwood through a 
country flooded by his opponent, who had cut the embankment 
of the Adige to surround the English General with water and 
compel his surrender, has no further connexion with Nevil than 
his serving in the army at the same time. Some of the scenes in 
which the hero is himself engaged are open to a similar objec- 
tion. When Nevil is introduced to the different meetings of the 
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conspirators at Milan, he is there merely as a quasi “reporter,” to 
allow the author to narrate what without his presence he would be 
unable to do: even when at Venice he rescues his mistress from 
a street attack of the libertine son of the Doge, it is less to for- 
ward any love-passage than to show the even-handed severity of 
the Council of Ten, which for some similar outrage condemned a 
similar person to imprisonment. 

With such glaring defects as a fiction, there must be great merits 
in Hawkwovd to give it such interest as we have described, and 
such readableness as it unquestionably possesses. These merits 
are resolvable into a mastery of the matter in hand, and considera- 
ble powers of composition. What the author does is often injudi- 
cious in a romance-writer, but still he knows what he is going to 
do, and how to doit. His ideas, whether images or thoughts, are 
clearly and strongly presented. His weakest points, as may be 
supposed, are his attempts at pathos or passion. 

The style, or as a painter would call it the manner of the writer, 
is founded upon that of Scorr; and in his character of the 
Bohemian, as well as in the idea of the whole work, he has had 
Quentin Durward in his eye. This imitation, though obvious, is 
not servile, because the matter is the writer’s own, though his 
manner is derived from that of another. This snatch of a trooper’s 
song, for example, is indebted to Italy and Germany for its images, 
though any one will recognize Scort’s ballads in its air. 

“Twas with Conrad the rover 

I left the blue Rhine: 

Hurrah for the land 

Of the olive and vine! 

Hie over the mountains, 

Hie over the Po, 

Mount and follow me, boys! 

Cried the gallant Lando: 
Mount and follow me, boys! 
Cried the gallant Lando.” 

Here again, a similar remark applies to this portrait of Hawk- 
wood. 

“ Hawkwood was seated in a small but elegantly-furnished apartment. He 
wore a blue velvet surcoat, fancifully embroidered, and a crimson cap; and the 
only article in the room that bespoke his profession was a richly-ornamented 
sword, which lay on a couch beside him. His figure was above the ordinary 
height, and strongly built in proportion ; and although his age might be sixty, 
he appeared so be still in the vigour of health. His dark hazel eyes were full 
and penetrating, and his brown curling locks were still untinged with gray; a 
well-formed aquiline nose, and a mouth denoting great energy and decision of 
character, completed a profile which in his youth must have been eminently 
handsome; and although his brow was marked with thought, and his cheeks 
embrowned by long exposure to the weather in the many different regions in 
which he had served, he still retained traces of the fair complexion of his 
country.” 

Although the author does not seem familiar with the original au- 
thorities of the age he treats of, he has taken a just enough view of it : 
avoiding equally the vulgar exaggeration of the RapcrirFE school 
of horrors, and the solemn error of indiscriminately attacking 
all existing governments because they were not in advance of 
the age. He has also a competent knowledge of antiquities, and 
has probably visited the scenery he describes. Here is an example. 

VENICE AND ITS SHOWS. 

It would be difficult to point out a more cheerless spot than the site of 
Venice. The dreary and almost uninhabited beach, the tameness of the ad- 
jacent scenery, and the smooth unbroken surface of the tideless lagoons, all 
render it as uninviting as can be well conceived. Yet those very circumstances 
contribute to increase the interest of the traveller. The appearance, in such 
a place, of a splendid city, associated with so many brilliant recollections, 
recals to his mind the romantic history of its early inhabitants, the difficulties 
they had to surmount, and their triumphant success ; and while he surveys its 
towering cupolas and painted domes, which at the first glance appear actually 
to float on the bosom of the Adriatic, and contrasts them with the desolate 
aspect of the surrounding shore, he cannot but do homage to the spirits of its 
heroic founders, who, overcoming every obstacle, preferred independence in 
such a spot to submission to the destroying invaders of the North, * * * 

It is strange that under a government the most suspicious that ever 
existed, the amusements of the people should have been characterized by such 
an exuberance of mirth as was displayed on occasions of this kind; but it 
appears to have been a part of Venetian policy to encourage on holydays all 
kind of game and diversions, probably with the idea of diverting the attention 
of the people from more serious objects. The isolated situation of the city, 
however, obliged them to invent a series of amusements which, like their dress, 
their manners, and their government, differed entirely from those of other 
countries; and to them the rest of Europe is indebted for the masquerade, the 
extravagancies of Harlequin and bis clowns, the drollery of the Pulcinella, and 
numberless other diversions of a similar kind, the invention of a lively and inge- 
nious people. . . 9 . “3 

The open space in front of the Doge’s palace, extending from the great 
square to the principal harbour, was the spot allotted tor the celebration of the 
popular games. It is a broad street, paved with large square blocks of rough 
marble ; and the range of buildings opposite, erected of the same durable mate- 
rials, and at that time forming the residence of the principal nobility, is still 
one of the finest specimens of mixed architecture in Europe. The whole space 
was filled with people; and on a platform in the centre a number of clowns, 

inted and disfigured in the most grotesque manner, were standing on each 
other’s shoulders, three stories high, while the topmost one was grinning at a 
senator who sat at a window of the palace, laughing in spite of his robes at 
the grimaces of the mountebank. Around them, in profuse abundance, there 
were fire-eaters, both in the professional and non-professional sense—sword 
swallowers, fortunetellers, and an Indian juggler who kept five balls at once in 
the air, with a couple of serpents tied round his neck as neatly as the cravat 
of a Bond Street exquisite. ‘There was besides an itinerant astrologer, dressed 
in black to indicate the dignity of his profession. He had under his arm a 
circular frame, bearing the signs of the zodiac, and carried in his right hand 
a white rod; while he appeared to look with the utmost disdain on the per- 
formances of his brother-mountebanks, and kept entirely aloof from them. 

But what caused the greatest merriment among the populace was the appear- 
ance on the platform of a pig, whose spare flanks and remarkable longitude of 
limb showed that his diet of late had been none of the fullest. The animal’s 
tail was then carefully shaven and soaped,—for this elegant pastime, grave 
reader, is of Venetian origin,—and it was afterwards let loose, followed by the 
nimblest of the crowd. There are few animals, however, swifter than a lean 








pig; and the one in question having no superfluous weight to carry, eqgi} 
outstripped his pursuers; or if one more dextrous than the rest did succeed 2 
pouncing on the prize, he was dragged after him in full speed through a 
merry throng, until the slippery tenure soon proved insufficient, the animal 
escaped with a grunt of triumph, leaving his adventurous pursuer extended 
prostrate on his back, to the infinite amusement of the bystanders, 

The amphibious situation of Venice entirely debarred the people from th 
pleasures of the chase, the chief amusement both of rich and poor in the feudal 
ages ; but in times of public rejoicings they found a ludicrous substitute for it. 

his was the goose-chase, or, as it was called, i pigliur l'occa. A goose was 
let loose in one of the canals, and after being allowed a fair start, a number of 
swimmers plunged into the water and gave chase, and the bird of course became 
the prize of him who first seized it. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Democracy in America. Part the Second. By Atexts DE Tocqvevinte 
Member of the Institute of France, and of the Chamber of Deputies, 
&c. Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Bar. 
rister-at-law. Vols. III. and IV. 

Three Years’ Residence in Canada. (1837-1839.) With Notes of a Winter 
Voyage to New York, and Journey thence to the British Possessions, 
To which is added, a Review of the Social, Commercial, and Political 
Condition of the Canadian People. By J. R. Presvon, late of the 
Government Service at Toronto. In two vols. 

A Description of British Guiana, Geographical and Statistical : exhibit 
ing its resources and capabilities, together with the present condition 
and future prospects of the Colony. By Roser H. Scrompurck, 
Esq. 





An Historical Sketch of the Progress and Present State of Anglo-Saxon 
Literature in England. By Joun Perneram. 

[ This is an industrious and pleasant compilation of love, wanting the skill of 
the professional littérateur; which want is more than redeemed by the zeal of 
the author in his subject. It contains a brief view of the literature of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and of its flickering existence after the Conquest, till its study 
was revived on the Reformation; the doctrines and practices of thy Anglo- 
Saxon Church being in some instances contrary to those of Rome, anjl favours 
ing the Reformers. Since that period to our own day, the investigation of our 
old literature has been slowly but steadily increasing; and Mr. Pevjaeram’s 
volume furnishes a very good account of its progress and present condition, 
partly bibliographical, partly historical. The volume also contain} a good 
many curious antiquarian particulars. } 

A History of Slavery, andits Abolition. By Estner Coriey. Second 
edition, with an Appendix. 

{The Appendix gives an account of the evasions of the Act for the Abolition 
of Slavery in the British Colonies, which cost this country twenty millions of 
money ; of the abuses of the Apprenticeship system, and the proceedings by 
the Abolitionists to terminate them ; thus bringing down the chronicle of 
events to the present time. ] 

History of the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745-6. By Roser Campers. 
Fifth edition, greatly extended. (Copyright Work published in con- 
nexion with People’s Edition.) 

This publication forms one of the copyright works published by the Messrs, 

HAMBERS for the People. The words “ fifth edition” are a sufficient evi- 
dence of the popularity of this most complete, amusing, and anecdotical book ; 
which is not merely a History of the Rebellion, but a biographical portrait- 
gallery of allconnected withit. We may however say, that the present edition 
is much enlarged and improved; the author having availed himself of all the 
information relating to his subject that has been published during the last 
dozen years, as well as of various manuscripts; eacerpta from some of which, in 
his own possession, he published a few years since, under the title of Jacobite 
Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745-6.) 

Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford ; including numerous Letters 
now first published from the Original Manuscripts. In 6 vols, Vol. 
IT. 1753—1759. 

[The third volume of Mr. BenTLEY’s complete edition of WALrotr’s Letters, 
embraces nearly six years, beginning in June 1753 and ending in November 
1759. There is a tolerable sprinkling of new letters in the volume; some short 
and slight, but the majority lively and characteristic, though not of great im- 
portance. One of the most marked points is, that the Duke of Beprorp, 
with true lordly selfishness, opposed (in 1756) the formation of the New Road 
from Paddington to the Bank, because the dust might annoy him in his 
house, half a mile off, and buildings might be erected which would destroy his 
prospect. Alas for the foresight of selfish man! within half a century, the 
palace of Bloomsbury (which occupied the site of Bedford Place with grounds 
reaching about as far as the statue of the Duke of Bedford in Russell 
Square, ) was levelled to the ground ; and now the fields beyond it are covered 
with the mansions of roturiers, enlarging by many thousands the income of 
the family of Bedford, with a reversionary interest in a city of itself. | 

La Bruja, the Witch; ora Picture of the Court of Rome; found among 
the manuscripts of a respectable Theologian, a great friend of that 
Court. Translated from the Spanish by MARKOPHRATES. 

[A translation of a Spanish satirical yew d’esprit which appeared some years 
since, attacking with much point and liveliness the crimes of the Popes and 
the corrupt doctrines they have upheld. The work is supposed to be 
posthumous; the writer an old Spanish ecclesiastic, who, for a considera- 
tion, had been transported by La Bruja the Witch to Rome; where 
he sees the whole of the most scandalous Popes with their abettors pass 
before him, the deeds of each being touched upon. The thing possesses, as we 
have said, a good deal of animation, and is not devoid of pungency; but it 1s 
too elliptical, we conceive, for the British public. La Bruja is touch-and-go; 
and would produce an effect upon persons well acquainted with the history of 
the Popes, and the practices of the Church of Rome, to whom an allusion 
would recal the characters of the men or the nature of the transactions. But 
in England, the most Ultra Churchman has seldom much knowledge of eccle- 
siastical history, or any skill in ecclesiastical controversy. For him, therefore, 
a slight miniature sketch will not suffice; the picce must be drawn at large, 
the outline well filled up, and the stronger the colouring the better. ] . 

Nicholson’s Cambrian Traveller’s Guide, in every direction. Third Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected by his son, the Rev. E. NICHOLSON. ; 

[ The completest account of the scenery, natural productions, antiquities, 
topography of Wales, that has been published; forming a handsome octavo 
te St ; the information relating to the different places being arranged alpha- 
betically under the eh heads, with an itinerary of distances from conti- 
guous towns, and a voluminous index of reference to lesser particulars. Many 
additions and improvements have been made by the editor, who has embodied 
in them the hee information gathered in a recent tour of the Principality : 
the son appears to have been animated by an affectionate care for completing 
the task his father had begun, and by a kindred admiration for the beauties 0 
the country, and its attractions for the botanist, the geologist, the angler, and 
the antiquarian. } 
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The Theory and Practice of Water Colour Painting, elucidated in a series 
of Letters. By Georce Barrer, Member of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. : 
Hints for the use of the student, such as the author would probably give to 
{8 pupils vivd voce, when instructing them to imitate nature on the principles 
he has adopted in his own pictures. ] 
Godolphin. By Sir E. L. Bunwer, Bart., M.P., M.A. — ; 
The Pilgrims of the Rhine has been added to Godolphin in this volume of Sir 
pwaRD LyTTon Butwer’s Works; the prose fiction having been revised. | 


The Buccaneer; a Tale. By Mrs. S.C. Hac. Revised by the Author. | 


(Standard Novels, No. LX XIX.) 


The Poems of Schiller Explained. With a Glossary elucidating the diffi- | 


culties of language, construction, and historical and other allusions. 

By Epmenp Bacn, of the British Museum. 
[A useful enough publication, though, like all commentaries, given to over- 
explaining. It takes up ScHILLER’s Poems seriatim, saying something about 
each of them, either critical, or explanatory—as the circumstances under which 
the particular work was written. Added to these texts of Mr. Bacu is a 
glossary of the more difficult words and phrases in the poetry, some of which 
perhaps were only needed for very dull-minded readers who cannot comprehend 
metaphors. ] 

Lectures on the Elevation of the Labouring portion of the Community. 
By Witt1aM E. Cuannina, D.D. 

Advice to the Deaf. The Present State of Aural Surgery; being the 
substance of a Lecture delivered at the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Ear. By Joun Harrison Curtis, Esq. 

Improved Methods of Treating Diseases of the Ear; briefly explained in a 
Report of the Medical Proceedings of the Institution for Curing Dis- 
eases of the Ear. By James YeARSuLEY, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Institution. 

Be not Deceived; I. Cor. vi. 9. 

Seriats, Prcrorran ILtusTrRaAtions, AND Prints. 

The Law of Real Preperty ; with its circumstances and liabilities. (Tyas’s 
Legal Hand-books. ) 

{A neat compendium, both in execution and getting up, of the laws relating to 
personal property; but rather curious than useful, we opine. ] 

Letters on the Divinity of Christ, addressed to the Reverend W. E. Chan- 
ning, in answer to his Sermon “ On the Doctrines of Christianity.” By 
Moses Sruart, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, U. S. (Christian Literature.) 

A Practical Exposition upon the Ten Commandments ; with three Ser- 
mons on the Law, supplementary to the Exposition. By the Right 
Reverend Ezexrer Hopkins, Bishop of Lacdaadioer. (Christian 
Literature.) 

The Lucubrations and Adventures of the Queer Bachelors’ Junto. 
Tacirus Staype. Illustrated on steel by Jonzs. Part I. 

Specimens of the Second Series of Mr. Joseph Nash’s Views of Mansions 
of England in the Olden T ime. 

[One of the specimens, the “ Room leading to the Chapel at Knowle,” looks 
more effective in the lithograph than in the original picture. . The Staircase at 
Hardwicke is curious for its rude stateliness; and the procession of guests 
descending to dinner in the hall, marshalled by the steward, characteristically 
illustrates the quaint costumes and courtly state of EL1zaBetu’s time. The 
“ Hall of Littlecotes” shows a party of cavaliers playing at the obsolete game 
of shovel-board. It is superfluous to remark on the painter-like freedom and 
effect of these tinted lithographs: every subject seems suggestive of a picture 
of old English customs in some new phase. ] 

The Land of Burns; a series of Landscapes rendered classical by the 
writings of the Scottish Poet, engraved from paintings by D. O. Hii1, 
Esq., S.A.: also Portraits of the Poet, his Friends, &c. The Literary 
Department by Professor Witson, and Ropert CuamsBers, Esq. 
Parts I[V.—XX. 

[The scenery that kindled the fancy of Burns, and the spots hallowed by 
their associations with the life of the poet, are pictured by Mr. Hicn with a 
fine sense of their natural beauties, and of the value of appropriate aspects of 
light in setting off their charms to due advantage. The variety in the style of 
treatment and their sober brilliancy of tone—whether the aspect be daylight 
or moonlight, noon or evening, storm or sunshine—are very remarkable. The 
engravings are unequal, but the best executed being always the finest in point 
of pictorial effect, we may conclude that if they had all been equal to those by 
W. Mitter, T. JEAvons, and some by W. Ricuarpson and W. Forrest— 
such as Culloden Moor, Jedburgh, Dumfries, Craigieburn Wood, Friars Carse, 
and Lochmaben—this set of landscape illustrations of Burns would have vied 
with those of Byron and Scort. The portraits are valuable as likenesses 
only. The descriptive text gives pertinent information, and is sprinkled with 
anecdotes, quotations, and pleasant gossip connected with the various scenes 
and persons. | 

Peter and John at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. Designed and 
drawn by RAFFAELLE ; engraved on steel by J. Burner. 

{The fifth of the series of Mr. Burnet r’s cheap and spirited copies of the Car- 
toons. This splendid composition—in which wreathed columns enriched with 
sculpture intersect a crowd of figures, where beauty and deformity, the inno- 
cence of childhood and apostolic dignity are blended in one harmonious whole— 
has been rendered by the engraver with vigorous fidelity, and an understanding 
of the sentiment of the design, not found in the costly and more elaborate 
prints. The peculiar and ready method of engraving employed by Mr. Bur- 
NETT is much improved in the brightness and variety of the tints; and the 
effect is broad and forcible. A set of prints so excellent and cheap as these 
never before appeared : they ought to have universal circulation. ] 

Specimens of Picturesque Sketches in Belgium and Germany. 
Hacue, Esq. 

[Mr. Hague, long famed as a lithographic draughtsman, and more recently as 
an artist of original powers, has combined his twofold skill to produce a work 
of which the materials are gathered and arranged entirely by himself: the 
town-halls and churches of his native country, Belgium, and the cathedrals of 
Germany, supply the subjects ; which are principally architectural, but treated 
in a picturesque style. The two interiors put forth as specimens, are the Hall 
of Justice, Bruges, its magnificently carved chimney-piece forming a striking 
feature, the local tints of the black and white marble and the oaken pannelling 
being imitated with surprising effect in the lithograph; and the superb tomb 
of the Emperor Ludovic, at Munich, adorned with a colossal statue of himself, 
and four kneeling figures of armed knights: the relief of the tomb is bold, but 
the background is a cold and formal outline. The work promises to be of 
great intreest. | 


By 


By Louis 


PAMPHLETS. 
Edinburgh; a Poem. By Tuornron Tuistxe, Gent. 
tions by Luke Suarre. Part I-—The Bench. 
{We opinethat Mr. TuisTLE is not much of a poet: he can relish Beppo—he 
Could not have written it. But he knows the Scottish Bench thoroughly ; and 
though an unsparing he is a fair critic of its occupants, with a generous knack 


With Ilustra- 








of finding out a man’s good qualities—when he has any. Luxe SHARPE’s 
(? Look sharp) portraiture of Lord Gitures is the very man. } 

Reflections on the recent Pressure on the Money-market, and the Means 
pig to prevent future Monetary Difficulties. By Davm Satoe 
mons, Esq. 

Clamrentions on the Management of the Poor in Scotland, and its effects 
on the Health of great Towns. By Wint1am PUuLTENEY ALISON, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. Second edition. 

A Letter to Viscount Melbourne upon the State of Banking in England, 
during the last fifty years; particularly with reference to the position 
and proceedings of the Bank of England, and their effects on the trade, 
manufactures, and agriculture of the country, and on the condition of 
the working classes. By a Merchant. 

The Merits of the Whigs; or a Warning to the People of England, drawn 
from the Evidence taken before the Committee of the House of Lords 
which sat last session to inquire into the state of Ireland as respects 
Crime. By a Member of the House of Commons. 

A Letter to the Editor of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The Corn- Laws opposed to the Laws of God. 


FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


Tue annual picture-show of the Academy was opened to the shilling 
sightseers at noon on Monday, and a crowd rushed in with eager im- 
patience, as though their chance of a peep depended on being first in 
the rooms. There was a smart chase tocome up with Count D’ Orsay’s 
Poodle, by Evwin LanpsEeER, and a hunt after Banquo’s Ghost, by 
M‘CLisE: curiosity being thus satisfied, the panting pursuers of the 
dog and the shadow took breath, and having looked their fill of queer 
faces and bright colours, returned home with the satisfaction of being 
able to say they had seen the exhibition. A fine altar-piece, by CopE, 
being a large upright picture with a round top, placed above the people’s 
heads, may have caught the eyes of the hurried gazers; but as it is not 
a work that he who runs may read, they may only remember it is “a 
sort of crucifixion, with Christ in the clouds instead of on the cross ;” 


; and Easriake’s beautiful little group of Italian mothers and priests, 


directly opposite Mac isr’s large picture, probably escaped them alto- 
gether, for we found a clear space in front, and got an undisturbed 
view of it: there was, however, prodigious elbowing to get a glimpse 
of the Queen’s macaw and love-birds. 

We must be content this week to indicate the leading features of the 
exhibition, for the information of our readers generally, reserving more 
minute and technical criticism for other opportunities. The display 
this year is rather above than below average merit, for none of the effi- 
cient members of the Academy are missing; though Lestie only con- 
tributes a small but exquisitely painted whole-length of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in his Robes, (121,) and the young painters are in great strength: 
moreover, there have been as many works rejected for want of room as 
are shown, consequently the chaff has been well winnowed away— 
though some grains may have gone with it. Macuise’s large picture 
of the Banquet Scene in Macbeth, (174,) is the grand attraction of the 
Great Room: there is generally a crowd around it, whose admiring and 
scrutinizing looks are as various as the shades of astonishment in the 
countenances of the startled guests: by the way, the groups assembled 
before the artist’s work would furnish famous scope for the exercise of 
his pencil, if he could only peep at them from behind the canvas. As 
a whole, this picture is unsatisfactory, though many of its parts are 
admirable. The scene of the banquet is a low crypt, instead of the great 
hall of a castle, and so small a quantity of light would only serve to 
make “darkness visible.” The dramatic effect of a suddeu amazement 
on a large company is shown in the expression of wonder in its various 
aspects of alarm, suspicion, and anger, and of different degrees of in- 
tensity, from the stare of simple surprise to the boding glances of the 
reflective. ‘The adumbration of the ghost of Banquo by means of a dark 
shadow, with an outline of human form, 

“If form it can be called which shape has none,” 

is an imaginative idea finely conceived and executed; the visibility of 
the apparition to Macbeth only being made evident by the vacant chair 
and the searching gaze of the attendants, who thrust their torches 
into the gloom beyond to desery the cause of commotion. Macbeth’s 
expression is that of physical terror rather than mental horror: he 
clings convulsively to the table for support, his face livid and his eyes 
starting from their sockets, as though suddenly aware of a deadly thrust 
aimed at him; it is the agony of bodily fear, not of a guilty soul ap- 
palled by the presence of his murdered victim. Lady Macbeth is 
merely a robust matron, whose muscular prowess might more move 
her husband than her taunts and baleful promptings: she would 
not be suspected of ambition or guile. The best figure is that 
of Lennox in the foreground, who sits contemplating the scene, 
his eyes riveted on Macbeth as though he read his heart. The 
sublime seems beyond the range of Mactise’s genius: his fancy 
is encumbered with too much of gross material to soar “to the 
height of his great argument” in elevated subjects. The comedy of 
life is his forte: witness his two small pictures, a Scene from Gil Blas, 
(214,) where Gil Blas assumes the dress of a cavalier; and the Scene 
Jrom Twelfth Night, (381,) in which Malvolio appears cross-gartered 
before Olivia. ‘The airy gayety of the simple and sanguine youthful 
adventurer, flushed with the excitement of acting a new part on the 
stage of life, is inimitably depicted in the face of Gil Blas, which is 
devoid of thought or care, and radiant with delighted complacency. 
The overweening self-conceit of Malvolio, infatuated though he is with 
his delusion, is humorous, though a little exaggerated; his ugly 
visage wreathed into fantastic wrinkles, and his contorted limbs, verge 
on grimace and caricature: the grave concern and alarm of the gentle 
Olivia are beautifully portrayed ; and her look of pity, contrasted with 
the wicked glee of Maria, is in the true spirit of the play. ; 

Wixkie has this year put forth improved powers of execution, that 
make one regret his conceptions are not commensurate. Benvenuto 
Cellini presenting, for the approvalof Pope Paul the Third,a Silver Censer of 
his own workmanship, (48,) is a splendid piece of colouring: but for any 
thing in the character of the heads to the contrary, it might be taken for 
a Jew usurer scrutinizing an article brought to him for sale; nor is there 
any thing in the workmanship of the censer to bespeak CELLINI'S @X- 
traordinary skill. In The Irish Whiskey-still, (252,) W1LK1E is at home; 
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except that the inmates of the hovel have not the Irish character, the 

cottager and CeLLIni being the same persons: the painting is masterly, 

however ; the “ mountain-dew ” that the old man is tasting is pure 
spirit. The Hookabadar, (276,) is a superb study of Oriental character. 

Wrxte’s full-length Portrait of the Queen in the Robes of State, (62, 

is a lamentable failure as a likeness, and moreover a bad picture: the 

figure is stiff and graceless, like a puppet clothed with the insignia of 
royalty. His two other portraits are much better painted, though of 
the resemblances we can form no opinion. 
Caucorr appears to have forsaken landscape for ideal portraiture, 
but not to the increase of his reputation: his large picture of Milton 
Dictating to his Daughters, (125,) is a chaste and finished but feeble pro- 
duction, wanting both in truth and elevation of character: it might be 
mistaken for a divine saying grace, to the surprise of two young women 
whose domestic avocations have been interrupted by the entrance of a 
rather unwelcome visiter. Zhe Salutation of the aged Friar, (61,) by 
EasTLAKE—a group of Italian women and children greeted by a vener- 
able friar attended by a holy brother—is full of tender religious senti- 
ment, and glowing with sunny brilliancy: the faces and figures we 
have seen before; but it is impossible to object to the repetition of such 
lovely and gracious forms. Evry has treated a Subject from the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins, (230,) with poetic feeling: the despair and 
anguish of the five foolish virgins is in accordance with the spirit of the 
parable, though the design and execution are not altogether satisfac- 
tory. His two smaller subjects, called Andromeda, (26,) and Mars and 
Venus, (30,) are mere academic studies of form. MurLreapy has 
three elaborate little designs, in his peculiar manner, but with a hotter 
tone of colour than usual: the sentiment of First Love, (133,) is deli- 
cately expressed, and the design is graceful: the incidents of Fair-time, 
(116,) are humorously represented ; and An Interior (99) of the painter's 
study, with models, is glowing with sunny reflections. Our Saviour 
with the Doctors in the Temple, (74,) by CoLLtns, is a good group of old 
Jewish heads; but the Christ is an utter failure: the little Italian sub- 
jects by the same artist are rich in effect though feeble in drawing. 
Howarp has another of his weak infusions of classic fancy, Proserpina, 
(95.) Harr is less objectionable than usual in his treatment of King 
Henry the First receiving Intelligence of the Shipwreck and Death of his 
Son, (31); indeed the action of the Monarch fainting is well conceived : 
but he has departed from the simplicity of the incident in putting a 
picture of the wreck into the hands of the boy, whose weeping alone 
made the father understand his loss: this destroys the germ of the 
pathos. 

Thus far we have only glanced at the Designs by Academicians: the 
Associates and Associates-expectant make a grand demonstration of 
talent. Foremost of these is C. W. Corr, whose Altar-piece for St. 
George’s Church, Leeds, (484,) that we before alluded to, shows what 
English painters of the present day can do in the way of high art when 
stimulated by encouragement: the subject is the intercession of Christ ; 
and it is treated with such genuine fervour, that the sentiment of the 
theme comes home to the feelings, though the design may not be so in- 
telligible as is desirable in this matter-of-fact age. A group of afflicted 
penitents—old and young, guilty and innocent—are assembled at the 
foot of the cross, imploring the Divine succour ; and above, in the clouds, 
the figure of our Saviour in attitude of supplication is revealed by a light 
from heaven. ‘The painting is powerful, though somewhat coarse: the 
best-drawn figures are the apostolic old man directing a rude peasant to 
the source of enlightenment and comfort. There are two little designs by 
the same artist, illustrating with touching grace and sweetness the two 
precepts of Scripture, “ Help thy father in his old age,” (198,) and “ Reject 
not the afflicted, (204.) Of a kindred spirit is a picture by G. Ricamonp— 
hitherto known only as a miniature-painter, which is thrust with a few 
other works of merit into a closet called the “ Octagon Room,” which 
is probably overlooked by the mass of visiters—Christ and Two Dis- 
ciples, on the way to Emmaus: it is pervaded by a Scriptural feeling 
of sacred simplicity and solemnity that is very impressive. Hope, (56,) 
by W. Boxatt, also belongs to this class of refined and elevated con- 
ceptions : the calm aspiration of the soul raised above earthly consider- 
ations, is beautifully expressed in the pure and serene countenance of 
her “ whose feet are last in heaven.” The increase in pictures of a 
more exalted tone of sentiment, is a hopeful indication of a spiritual 
tendency in the British school, that we trust will be duly fostered. 

Duncan’s picture of Prince Charles Edward and the Highlanders 
entering Edinburgh after the Battle of Preston, (482,) which we described 
a few weeks ago, maintains its position well; and appears to better ad- 
vantage rather than otherwise. A pendant toit is The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, (487,) by W. D. Kennepy, a young artist who shows great 

ower of execution; but his attempt to introduce Scott as the “Last 

Minstrel,” produces an incongruity fatal to the meaning of the picture : 
one does not well know what the painter would be at. The Martyrdom 
of St. Thomas & Becket, (415,) is a vigorous effort in the grand style of a 
young and rising artist : the look and action of the victim—who kneels 
before the altar with clasped hands and eyes fixed on the cross—are 
expressive of the devoted resignation of a martyr; the fury of his 
assailants is only indicated by the violence of their attitudes, neither 
bodily movement nor animation of countenance being sufficiently evi- 
dent: the style of painting is forcible, but somewhat overcharged ; and 
in the management of the effect the artist has depended too much on the 
bright colour of the priest’s vestments to direct attention to the figure 
ofa Becket. The atrocities of The Slave Trade, (441,) are depicted 
with painful fidelity by L. Brarp, a French artist, whose superior 
power of drawing and composition is manifest. The revolting traffic is 
exhibited in all its naked horrors, and the Anti-Slavery party might 
promote their cause greatly by having a print engraved from it. We 
will not dwell on the incidents, but be content with directing attention 
to the strongly-marked Negro character, the callous complacency of the 
slave-dealer, and the matter-of-business air of the sailor branding one 
poor wretch: the agony of the mother torn from her infant, expresses 
by implication the sufferings, worse than bodily torture, that are hidden 
under a passive look of misery. 

Let us turn to a more pleasing subject: Punch is in the next room, 
painted by WessTeEr, (328,) who with inimitable nicety of perception 
and delicacy of pencil has portrayed the various kinds of laughter 
in the faces of different characters—stupid wonder, hearty merriment, 





a 
forced mirth: his boys are always capital: a sorrowful group of a 
widow-mother and her orphans—the poor woman insensible to the fun 
that is going on before her, and the children forgetting their grief for 
the moment—is pertinent without being intrusive. Repcravr is not 
quite so successful this year as last: The Wonderful Cure by Paracelsus. 
(334,) has to be inferred from the confident air of Paracelsus who 
looks a grave physician, not the charlatan of genius. The Reduced 
Gentleman’s Daughter, (10,) is a charming study of youth, beauty, and 
modesty, depressed by poverty and patient of insult; but Mr. Court] 
and his lady have the underbred air of vulgar menials. The painting 
of both pictures is exquisitely finished, but with a tendency to over 
minuteness in the accessories, that may degenerate into meagreness 
Cures LAnpsEER’s Nell Gwynne, (21,) is a clever and agreeable pie- 
ture, but deficient in the vivacious gayety of a tavern-scene, where 
wits and rakes are the actors; and Nell might look more arch and 
sprightly without being less modest. His illustration of Scorr’s dirge of 
the chase, “ Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done,” is very prosaic, 
The Tired Huntsman, (354,) is simply a forester sleeping before the fire 
with a dog for his pillow. , 

We have only space to enumerate among the noticeable designs, 
Titian and Irene da Spilembergo, (197,) by W. Dyce; Prince Charles 
Edward in Adversity, (136,) by W. ALLAN; Scene Jrom a “ Legend o 
Montrose” —Annot Lyle and Allan M‘Aulay, (123,) by F. Stone; Stu ly 
of a Group of Mountaineers, (266,) by J. Uwins; The Monastery in the 
Fourteenth Century: Boar-hunters refreshed, (287,) by J. R. Hernerr: 
Leaving the Ball, (288,) by J. C. Horstry; Gil Blas Introducing iin. 
self to Laura as his Master, (404,) by W. Stimson; The Captivity of 
Joan of Are, (407,) by J. A. Casey; Melody, (82,) by J. P. Kxrcut; 
Stacking Hay, (41,) by W. F. Wrrnertncron. 

Mr. Marriy’s two epie scenes, The Eve of the Deluge, (393,) and 
The Assuaging of the Waters, (509,) are as crude and bright in colour 
as his former works were dark and gloomy : we profess our inability to 
appreciate the imaginative grandeur of this artist’s conceptions, and 
therefore will only say that his sombre style appears to have an advan- 
tage over this in conveying notions of that mysterious sublimity which 
Mr. Martin aims at. . 

The Landscapes are not numerous, but they are mostly excellent. 
Sranrrep’s large view of Citara, in the Gulf of Salerno, (18,) is his 
masterpiece ; and he has others only less beautiful because less in size, 
Roserts’s Egyptian scenes, (292 and 501,) are stupendous; and his in- 
terior of The Greek Church of the Nativity, (190.) is the dioramic in 
miniature. TURNER is incurable, and doats on his disease : his flaring 
abortions would be ludicrous, but that it is pitiable to see the wreck of 
a fine genius. Ler and Creswick contribute some of their verdurous 
English scenes. Of their respective merits we shall have more to 
say at a future time. 

Epwiy Lanpseer’s Dogs and Birds are so brilliant and life-like, that 
they cannot fail to attract admiration: for the present we must be 
content with a mere mention of these marvellous pictorial illusions. 

The Portraits are not so predominant as usual, though not less medi- 
ocre: of them and the Sculpture we propose to give separate notices, 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

OrrtcE oF OrpNANCE, May 4.—Royal Regt. of Artil!ery—Brevet Lieut.-Col. A. Mae- 
lachlan to be Lieut.-Col. vice Cubitt, deceased; Secoud Capt. W. Furneaux to be 
Capt. vice Maclachlan; First Lieut. J. Turner to be Second Capt. vice Furneaux ; 
Second Lieut. B. Bathurst to be First Lient. vice Tarner; First Lieut. A. A. Shuttle- 
worth to be Second Capt. vice Cremer, retired on half-pay; Second Lieut. H. B. 0. 
Saville to be First Lieut. vice Shuttleworth. 

War-orrice, May 8.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—Sir IH, If. Bruce, Bart. to be Cornet 
and Sub- Lieut. by purchase, vice Wells, who retires. 2d Life Guerds—Capt. L. S, 
Dickson, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice the Hon. W. E, Fitz Maurice, 
who exchanges; Lieut. T. Ogilvy to be Capt. by purchase, vice Dickson, who re- 
tires; Cornet aud Sub-Lieut. the Ton. R. N. Lawley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Ogilvy; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. E. M. Earl of Longtord to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Wedderburn, appointed to the 55th Foot; W. H. W. De Winton, Gent. to be 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Lawley; H. Langley, Geut. to be Cornet 
and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice the Earl of Lougford, Ist Drag. Guards—Sergt. R, 
Burke, Riding-master, to be Cornet, without purchase. 5th Drag. Guards—Cornet T. 
Robins, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Ash, who retires; Cornet T. 
Robbins, to be Adjt. vice Ash, who resigns. 4th Light Drags.—Cornet H. F. Hoa- 
son to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Janvriu, deceased; ‘Troop Sergeant-Maior T. 
Robins, from the 5th Dragoon Guards, to be Cornet, vice Hodsun; Fenwick Boyce 
Barron, Geutleman, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Robbins, appointed to the 
5th Dragoon Guards. 13th Light Dragoous—Major Angustus Wathen, from the 
15th Light Drags. to be Major, vice Hake, who exchanges. 15th Light Drags.— 
Majer W. Hake, from the 13th Light Drags. to he Major, vice Wathen, who ex- 
changes; Lieut. F. Hammersley, from the Ist Drag. Guards, to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Penn, deceased. 2d Foot—Capt J. O'Grady, from balt-pay of the 96th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice T. Meldrum, who exchanges. 4th Foot—Kusign J. L. M‘An- 
dre to be Lieut. by purchase, vice King, who retires; G. Chetwode, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice M‘Andre. 14th Foot—Capt. C. O. Leman, from the 60th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Grady, who exchanges ; Sergt.-Major J. Twibill, from the 38th 
Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Craig, whose appointment has been can- 
celled; Cornet E. H. B. Hughes, from half-pay of the 7th Light Dragoons, to be En- 
sign, vice Twibill, appointed Quartermaster of the 38th Foot; Gent. Cadet G. F. Mac- 
donald, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hughes, who retires. 
18th Foot—Ensign D. Edwards to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Ccates, appointed 
to the 69th Foot; Colour-Serg. S. W. Kirk, from the 16th Foot, to be Eusigu, vice Ed- 
wards, 22d Foot—A. A. Longmore, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Jerning- 
ham, promoted. 26th Foot—Ensigu J. Cumming to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Trench, who retires; G. Anderson, Gent, to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Cumming. 
29th Foot--Lieut. D. F. Mackworth, from the 90th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Walter, who 
exchanges. 33d Foot—W. Pretyman, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Somerset, 
appointed to the Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards. 38th Foot—LEnsign J, Twibill, 
from the 16th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice G. G. Watkins, who retires to his former 
half pay. 42d Foot—Lieut. J. Grant, from the 62d Foot, to be Lieut. vice D. Cameron, 
who retires; Lieut. A. W. Maedonald to be Adjt. vice Cameron, who resigns. 45th 
Foot—Lieut. J. E. Jerniugham, fiom half-pay unattached, to be Lieut. vice J. Hive, 
who exchanges. 55th Foot—Lieut. J. K. Wedderburn, from the 2d Regt. of Life 
Guards, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Taylor, who retires. 60th Foot—Capt. R. 8. 
Grady, from the 14th Foot, to be Capt. vice Leman, who exchanges. 62d Foot— 
Ensign J. Elkington to be Lieut. without purchase, viee Graut, appointed to the 42d 
Foot; K. E. Hillier, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Etkington, promoted. 
69th Foot—Lieut. H. B. Tudor to be Capt. without purchase, vice Garland, dec. ; 
Lieut. W. Coates, from the 18th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Tudor; Ensign and Adjt. T. J. 
Kearney to have the rank of Lieut. 79th Foot—J. Auderson, M.D. to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice D. Maclachlau, who retires upon half-pay. 85th Foot—Ensign and Adjt 
A. Patterson to have the rank of Lieut. 90th Foot -Lieut. J. M. Walter, from the 
29th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Mackworth, who exchanges. 
2d West India Regt.—Ensign J. W. Glubb to be Lieat. without purchase, vice 
Morris, dec.; W. E. Mockler, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Glubb. 

Unattached— Ensign J. E. Jerningham, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase. 
Chelsea Hospital—Assist.-Surg. D. Maclachlan, M.D. from half-pay 79th Foot, to 
be Surg. vice Somerville, who resigns. 

Memorandum— Lieut. A. B. Walsh, upon half-pay of the Royal West India Rangers, 
has been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his Lieutenancy, he being 











knowing delight, the supercilious smile, and the transient gleam of 


about to become a settler in North America. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

De Ridder and Co. George Town, Demerara—Smith and Baldwin, Bath, brewers— 
Richards and Elkington, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn, toy-manufacturers—Martin- 
dale aud Hutton, Liverpool, silk-mereers—Sharples and Cu. Waterfoot, Lancashire, 
woollen-printers—Colvin and Co. Caleutta, merchants ; as far as regards A. olvin— 
G.and H. Oakley, W andsworth Road, carpenters—Christian and Howard, Liverpool, 
opticiaus—Travers aud Sons, Lendon, wholesale-grocers—Matthews and Bostock, 
Stone, Staffordshire, shoe-manufacturers —Blomfield aud Grewcock, Falkingham, Lin- 
colushire, surgeons ~ Ridgway and Robey, Hanley, china-manufacturers—Sey de and 
Jones, Wolverhampton, milliners—Gray and Sou, | New Road, St. Pancras, organ- 
puilders—Cutler aud Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, ironfoanders—Samuels and Thoruton, 
Json Green, Nottinghamshire, lace-makers—Dutton aud Giles, Hanley, attornies— 
Dugdale and Blanchard, Liverpool, flour-dealers— J. and J. Stringer, Spout Green, 
Cheshire, skinners—Mattersou and Prestou, South Shields, woollendrapers —Aspdeu 
and Ramsbottoms, Rochdale, cotton-spinners; as far as regards J. Aspden ~Pritchard 
and Burman, Stratford-upon-Avon, surgeonus—Strutton and Hellyer, Railway Arches 
Fermoudsey Street, coal-dealer— Ramsay and Watt, Leith, commission-merchants. 
OLVENT. 

Brook, Josern, Victoria Road, Pimlico, coru-dealer, May 4, 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Frencu, Josepn junior, Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer, 

Heruertneton, Joun Howarp, Whitehaven, brewer, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brereron, Cuartrs, and Co, Kingston-upon-Hull, engine-manufacturers, to sur- 
render May 27, June 16: solicitors, Messrs. Walmsley and Co. Chancery Lane; and 
Messrs. Lightfoot and Earnshaw, Tull. 

CrarkE, Joun, Brook Street, Holborn, greengrocer, May 12, June 16: solicitors, 
Kenuett and Gregory, Chatham Place; official assiguee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Hoskins, Josern, Hercules Court, Broad Street, chronometer-maker, May 14, June 
16; solicitor, Mr. Ashley, Shoreditch; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 

Minter, Tuomas, Loug Acre, artists’-colourman, May 12, June 16: solicitor, Mr. 
Ford, Bloomsbury Square ; officiz iguee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury Square. 

Parker, Ricnary. Anderton, wharfinger, May 21, June 16; solicitors, Messrs. Ste- 
phens and Co. Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane, 

Pratt, Samur. Nottingham, stone-mason, May 12, June 16: solicitors, Messrs. Tay- 
lor and Collison, Great James Street; and Mr. Brewster, Nottingham. 

TempLeron, Tuomas and Arcursann, Congleton, silk-manufacturers, May 21, June 
16: solicitors, Messrs. Kay and Co. Manchester. 

Westiey, Aveustus, Friars Street, Doctors’ Commons, publican, May 18, June 16: 
solicitor, Mr. Goddard, King Street, Cheapside; official assiguee, Mr. Graham, 
Basinghall Street. DIVIDENDS. 

May 26, Hind, Sekford Street, Clerkenwell, grocer—May 26, M‘Donnell, Pall Mall, 
bootmaker— May 22, Driver, Londou, shipowner— May 28, Emerson, Lawrence Pount- 
ney Lane, lead-merchant—May 28, Witherby, Nicholas Laue, merchant—May 27, 
Scholefield, Watling Street, warehousemau—May 26, Harrison, Portsmouth, printer— 
May 26, Rose, Dover Street, hotel-keeper—May 27, Dawe aud Gower, Regent Street, 
printsellers—May 27, Cooper, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, painter— May 29, 
Aldrich, Ipswich, corn-merehant—May 28, Swain, Leamington, builder—May 28, 
Courtney, Brecon, dreggist—May 28, Loveridye, Bridport, cabinet-maker — May 28, 
Whiteley, Halifax. machine-maker—May 29, Gamble aud Kidd, sutton-in-Holderness, 
Yorkshire, sawyers — May 80, Lawless, Manchester, commission-agent—May 28, 
Skinner, Heathfield, Sussex, miller—May 26, Harris, Rhyddlan, Flintshire, inn- 
keeper—June 1, Jackson, Westbury, drover—May 29, Honey, Littlemore, Oxfordshire, 
corn-dealer—July 10, W. and E. Wheeler, Oxford, horse-dealers—June 2, Fidgeou and 
Co. Birmingham, merchants— Dec. 18. Daniell, Trelissick, Coruwall, copper-smelter— 
May 28. Smith, Stayley, Cheshire, cotton-spinner—May 26, Hodgetts, Birmingham, 
bookseller. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tothe contrary, on or before May 26. 

Milue, Percy Street, Rathbone Place, pianoforte-maker—Fox, Manchester, corn- 
dealer — Krauss, Salford, manufacturer—Bouner, Gloucester, money-scrivener—Black- 
burn, Halifax. grocer —Lawford, Fenchurch Street, wine-merchant—Collins, Gilling- 
ham, Dorsetshire, builder. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Kenyepy, Joan, Dundee, manutacturer, May 11, June 1. 

M‘Lay, Tuomas, Glasgow, caitle-dealer, May 13, June 3. 

Parerson, AxcutpaLp, Glasgow, wine-merchant, May 9, 30. 

Warson, Joun, Dundee, ilesher, May 11, Jane 1 

Friday, May 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Stott and Co. Oldham, machine-makers—Neave and Last, Crosby Row, Walworth 
Road, drapers—Ashton and Holiand, Stockport, cetton-waste-dealers—Stonc and Croot, 
Platt Terrace, St. Pancras Road, marble-masons—G, aud ©, Cowdery, Upper Wallop, 
Hampshire, farmers—Siunock aud Stiles, Bristol, tea-dealers—S, and F, Varvill, 
York, plane-makers—Mooney and Keetley, Derby, chemists—Siddon and Johnson, 
Mansfield, hosiers—Wilson, Brothers, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants—Sowerby and 
Cuitt, Sunderland, chemists—Ozden aud Lumb, Rochdale, surgeons—England and 
Co. Wells, Somersetshire, chemists—Sugden and Fryer, Bath, surgeons— Biddle and 
Flavell, Birmingham, cabinet-makers—Wilson and Whinfield, Newcastle-upon-T: 
drapers—Alletson and Frankland, Liverpool, drysalters—Ferris and Co. Bristol; as 
fur as regards Ferris—Firth and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-makers ; as far as 
regards Ludiam— De Ridder aud Co. George Town, Demerara, 

INSULVENTS. 

Frrein, Tuomas junior, Tarnham Green, omnibus- proprietor, May 3, 

Leae, Richaxrp, Ballard’s Laue, Finchley, carpenter, May 7. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Patmer, Rozert, Reading, coal-merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Rowman, Groner, Leeds, tailor, to surrender May 19, June 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Co. Temple; Mr. Green, Manchester; aud Mr. Naylor, Leeds. 

Dany, Tuomas, Reigate, merchant, May 18, June 19; solicitors, Messrs. Luttly aud 
Fourdrinier, Upper Thames Street; official assignee, Mr. Clark, New Broad St. Court. 

Forp, Curves, Guildford Street East, Spa Fields, jeweller, May 23, June 19: solici- 
es Mr, Williams, Alfred Place, Bedford Square; oflicial assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin 

JANG, 

Fozzarp, Evwarp, Saddleworth, dyer, May 21, June 16: solicitors, Mes: 
and Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr. Ainsley, Delph, Saddleworth. 

Grirritns, Joun, Manchesier, merchant, May 19, Juue 19; solicitors, Mr. Tyler, 
Staple Inn; and Mc Chorlton and Hibbert, Hyde. 

Harrenny, Joseru, Aylesbury Street, Clerkeuwell, victualler, M 
solicitor, Mr. Dingwall, New Bank Buildings; official assiguee, Mr. ¢ 
hall Street. 

Heywarp, Ronerr, Lamb’s Conduit Street, liuendraper, May 18, June 19: solicitors, 
Messrs Hardwicke and Davidson, Cateaton Street; official assignee, Mr. Clark, New 
Broad Street Court. 

Hiturr, Henry Bentick Corrie, Montagu Place, Russell Square, apothecary, May 
15, June 19: solicitor, Mr. Hume, Great Janes Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, 
Mr. Gib , Basinghall Street. 

Jounson, James, Manchester, innkeeper, May 19, June 19: solicitors, Messrs. Ad- 
Tingtou and Co. B d Row; and Mr. Chew, Manchester. 

Locxwoop, BEN miller, May 19, June 19: solicitors, Mr. Rodgers, 
id Sou, Sheffield, 
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ing Street, Cheapside; and Messrs, Rodgers 
Mrvrorru, Tuomas Rorrysox, Leeds, drap May 19, Juue 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
ickards and Walker, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Holme, Lee 





Prior, Henry » Laue, statio: , June 19; solicitors, Messrs. Lofty and 
Potter, King Street, Cheapside; offi nee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard. 

Popp.eton, Cuarves, York, lineu-manufacturer, Muay 18, June 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Wiglesworth and Co. Gray's In 

Ractxe, James, and Jaceu 
June 19, solicitor, Mr. Teague, 
Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

SHIERS, \mIn, Manchester, commission-agent, May 20, June 19: solicitors, Mr. 
Appleby, King’s Road, Bedford Row; and Mr. Oliver, Manchester. 

Saira, Wintiam, Upton St. Leonard's, Gloucestershire, miller, May 16, June 19; 
solicitors, Messrs. Nicholls and Co. Line In’s Inn ; and Mr. Lovey , Gli ucrester. 

Warntitow, Joun, Birmingham, stationer, May 22, June 19: solicitcrs, Mr. Chaplin, 
Gray's Inn Square ; aud Mr. Harrisoy Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

May 29, Partridge, Long Annuity Office, stoek-broker—May 29, Stevens and Baker, 
Whitcomb Street, brewers—May 29, Tapp, Nelson Square, vie ualler— May +9, Silk, 
Jewiu Street, Cripplegate, builder—June 1, Wyatt, Union Street, Southw: stualler 
—June 1, Prichard, Foot's Cray, Kent, surgeon —May 30, Pulbrook, Blackfriars Road, 
boot and shoemaker—May 30, Ralfs, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, printed fur- 
niture dealer—May 30, Price, West Place, Lambeth, bookseller—June 1, Ross, Lei- 
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Hare Street, Bethnal Green, dyers, May 15, 
Crown Court, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr, 
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cester, woolstapler—Juue 2, Oliver, Mottram-iu-Longdendale, Cheshire, paper-maker 
—June 1, Adshead, Mavchester, wholesale hosier—June 1, Fox, Sheffield, ironmaster— 
June 8, Hughes, Oxford, vender of cigars—May 30, Butler, Alcester, Warwickshire, 
fellmonger—June 1, Kilshaw, Edenfield, Lancashire, cotton-spinner—June 2, Runcorn, 
Manchester, cottou-spinuer—June 3, Maddison, Reedham, Norfolk, merchaut—June 2, 
Cormie, Burslem, Staffordshire, manufacturer of earthenware —June 3, Thomas, Chel- 
tenham, plumber—May 28, Thomas, Bridport, baker—May 30, T J. and B. Gibbons, 
Wolverhamptou, baukers — May 29, Rogers, Bristol, vinegar merchant—May 29, Wells, 
Halifax, cotton-spiuner—June 26, James, Durham, bookseller—June 4, Brown and 
Graham, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers—Juue3, Gans, Mauchester, cottou-spinner. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on or befure May 29. 

Harding, Myddleton Street, Clerkenwell, jeweller—Bradiord junior, Liverpvol, 

spirit-merchant—Bowen, Oxford, liuendraper—Thomas, Cheltenham, plumber, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Epwarps, Joun, Perth, builder, May 14, June 3. 
Aneus, Ronert, Perth, leather-merchant, May 16, June 6. 

















~ PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


(Closing Prices.) 













































































































\Suturday Monday. \Tuesday.|Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridaye 
| q | 
3per Cent. Cousols...ee.e0.| 908 | on 9 | oy | ol 
Ditto for Account...... a 91 91 Sis | Olt 91k 
3 per Cents. Reduced. . +} 893 90 90 | 905 89E 
3+ per Cents. Reduced . -| 984 984 98 | 982 | 98E 
New 3} per Cents. ... | 993 99; | 99% | 100 | 99% 
Long Annuities eats } 13% 133 133 13 13% 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. | 1754 | 175t | 175t | 1758 | —— 
India Stock 10} .........+ ee | 2493 }; — 250 | -—— 250 
Exchequer Bills 24d. p.diem..| 27 pm. 26 28 | 2 | 24 
India Bonds,}3 per cent. .....| 6 pm. | — 4 | 4 2 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct. 8 Mexican ....0.+.ee. oe OP. Cty, BH 
Arkansas (1863). 6 — —— || Ditto (Deferred).....6 — | — 
Anatrace. cccctecevesS — 110 ‘|| Dittu....-..-- PERE 284 
Belgian ......e002000.5 — | —— Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — — 
Brazilian ..cccccescesss —~ | G76 ) Michigan. <5. cscteness ¢ — — 
Buenos Ayres.......6..6 — | 16 || Mississippi(Sterling)...6 — | —— 
Cuba...cccrccseceseee-6 — | 83 || Neapolitan.......... do — oa 
Chilian...cccsccceccses 6 — | — || New York (1855).......5 — 865 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — 255 || Ohio .....+-.- setessene == 91 
Danial. «0... Peerree — | 78 || Pennsylvania..... 5 — 764 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).2 — | 54 |} Peruvian .......2...26.6 — —- 
Ditto (Ditto).....5 — 100¢ || Portuguese ..+.+--+e0003 — 244 
Pee tdciccvaccccucum or coe "| P RMMIG cs os eae seen canes 70 
Ditto. 5 — |113f. 50c|| Ditto (New) ...0.+0...65 — 355 
Greek... 5 — — Russian .....06- 5 — | 1144 
Indiana (Sterling 5 — 82 i 5 — | 28% 
Illinois... 6 -- 80 ceccececsce | 7% 
Keutucky ..... 6 — ——. Ditto (Deferred) ........0ce08+| 146 
Louisiana (Ster 5 — | 90 South Carolina. . . Sp. Ct 83 
Maryland. 6 | —— Tennessee... 6 — | — 
Massachusse’ es Virginia....... er 
SHARES. 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— || Bauks— 
Bolanos ..... | — | Australasian ....cccccscsovees| —— 
Brazilian Imperial -—— || British North American...... 32% 
Ditto (St. John del Rey)....- | Colovial .....6+. 66 senteasine 33k 
British Iron........6+ -50¢ dis. | Hibernian..... eeccccccecces| —— 
Cata Brauca ....cccccerevecs || London and Westminster .... 234 
Caudonga ......0.000. eevee) —— || London Joint Stock. cccccsses 134 
Cobre Copper.esesseeereres 34 | National of Ireland .... 164 
Railways— | National Provincial... 36 
Eastern Counties,.....+.++-- yw. Provincial of Ireland.. 44 
Grand Junetion ....... ecoeecl Sa | Union of Australia .. eee 26¢ 
Great Western .......0-+e+0- 85} Union of London.....++...+0) —— 
Liverpool and Mauchester....) —— Docks— 
London and Brighton........ £9 East and West India...s.e.e- 105 
London and Blackwall.......| 21 Londo®....00.cccccescesercsee 67+ 
London and Greenwich ......| —— St. Katherine ..c.eccseeeeres 10L 
London and Birmingham.....) 166 | Miscellaneous— 
London and South-Western...) 514 | Australian Agricultural. . 
London and Croydon ,....++- 114 I British American Land, 
Manchester and Leeds.......| 83 || Canada,..... ecccce 35 
Midland Counties ...+..+-.- ° 96 | General Steam..... 254 
North Midland........ eeeee-| 107. {| South Australian ...... 
South Eastern and Dover .... 4% || Van Diemen’s Land.........| 12% 
BULLION. | METALS. 
Gold, Foreiga in Bars.....peroz. 31. 17s. 9d, | Copper. British Cakes. .per ton 921. 0s.to O1.0d 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars .... 0 0 | Iron, British, Bats......sese08 8 1b — 06 
Mexican Dollars........++- 0 4 1 | Lead, British Pig .. — oo 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. @ 5 04 ! Steel, English...ccccccceveee —s8 0 


















% 8. & 8. 
vesees 35 to 40| Maple .. .... 42 to 44 
i +3 White. .....86 3 
8 .. 42 Boilers.. ... oe 





32., 33 


43 Hartuw Fine ,... 33.4, 85 ; 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
yeek 





AVERAGE PRICES OF 








CORN. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wates. | For the prescat Week. 
Wheat 68s. 10d, | R sees 378. 3d. | Wheat....... 163. 8d. | Rye ..... sees b4s,0d, 
Barley 40 0 2 0 Barley .. - 1 10 |} Beans., 6 6 
ats 25 7 4 (FOnisccecccecee O & RGM cccccacce ae 
PROVISIONS. . 


FLOUR. 
seeeeeee per Sack 503, to 62s.| BUTTER—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 
, ae 55 Jurlow, Ol, Oa. to O1. Os. per cwt. 
y Small.New, per cwt, 49s. to 53s. 





on board ship ~~ 50 










Norfolk and Stockton 5 — 50 CH SE, Cheshire,... .......- 548. to 768. 
CT eee pe Bs.to 9s Derby, Plain... 56s. to 668, 
POLLARD, 88 ....-cccee 16s. to 20s, HAMS, York... 74s. to 783, 


§.to . . 
BREAD, 8d, to 10d. the 4lb. Loaf. | EGGS, French... per 120 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d, 





HAY and STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 














CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEF?E. 

Hay, Good.....seeseee + oe BB6... (948, cece TB. e. BHS. cece BOSeee DIS. 6 vee Beas 36 

Inferior. © eoccee 70 oe Bh cove 0. 0 

lew. tO) 0 0 0 Oo. 
Clover...ccccccccccce cocce 108 115 o« 110 oeaee 70 
Straw, Wheat ....ccccccees S38 BD cece, WD ce, BD cece 36 
| POTATOES. 

Kent Pockets .. 46s. to 60s. | Scotch Reds as 
Choice Ditto ... 70 — 120 Ware... 
Sussex Pockets ., 42 — 56 Middlin, 
Superfine Ditto 6 — 65 Chats....... 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
° Bs. 4¢ . to . 





Beef . sccceee Ba Od, to 43, Wd. cocecees 3s. 4d 4s, 4d, to 48, 64 
3 4 4 4 6 cossee 8 6 4 - S 2 
2 @. 0 @ 4.0 BSA cece. ce &  @ ce De Reaeee 
3S 8 ao € B co FO  cacccces °C ue 4.8 wee 
S @ co € 8 eal? Oo cee 6 0 @ @ a FS 
* Tosink the offal—per sibs. 





GROCERIES. 
TFA, Bohex, fine, p.tb. 2s. 
Congou, fine 2 
Souchong, fine ... .o0 oO —0O @ 
ond—Duty 2s. ld. per lb. 





2d. tos. Sue 
8—2 9 










Linseed Oil .. 





13 10 





Linseed Oil, Cake..... per 1000 *In . 
CANDLES, per dozen, 7s. Od, to 8s, Od. COFFEE, Fine (in bd.) p.cwt., 1208. 155s, 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 9, 6d. Good Ordinary ..... seeee O88. LOds, 





COALS, Hetton. SUGAR, Muscovado ».--.percwt. 42s, 9d. 





yer ton 22s, Od, 
ws eeeeeee 218, | 





West India Molasses ,,,,328, Od, 37s, 6d, 


TeOe sesveeere 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 


GARDEN. 
On Monday, THE BELLE S STRATAGEM. 
After which, THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
On Tuesday, MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Aud THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

On Weduesday, LOVE. 
And THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

On Thursday, MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
And THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Unver THE MANAGEMENT OF Mr. ButLEr. 
Last Six Nights of the Season, 

On Monday, for the Benefit of Mr. BAKER. 
THE LADIES CLUB. To be followed by 
THE HOUSE OF LADIES. 

After which, M.P. for the KOTTEN BOROUGH. 
To conclude with GWYNNETH VAUGHAN. 

Tuesday and during the Week, THE LADIES CLUB. 
THE HOUSE OF LADIES. BAMBOOZLING. 
And GWYNNETH VAUGHAN. 

Wednesday, a variety of Entertainments. 
Boxes, 4s.; Pi 3; Gallery, ls. 












Pit 





> 
EW STRAND THEATRE.— The 
GREAT WIZARD of the NORTH’S STAY 
PROLONGED by Command of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Public!—Monpay, May 11, and every evening 
during the Week, he will perform his never-to-be-equalled 
Delusions and New Wonders Incomprehensible. — On 
Monpay, May 11; Wep rspay, 13; and Frrnay, 15, 
1840, the Wizard will give his Three Grand FASHION- 
ABLE MORNING PERFORMANCES.—Doors for the 
Morning Performances open at Ove o’Clock. The 
Wizard commences his Wonders at Two o’ Clock; con- 
eludiug at Four. Carriages iu attendance a quarter be- 
fore Four. Evening Performances; doors open half-past 
Six, Performances at half-past Seveu.—Box-office open 
from Eleven till Four.—Private Boxes at all the agents. 





ISZT’S second appearance will be at 
MR. LIDELS GRAND SOIREE MUSICALE 
at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS on Tuurspay, 
May l4th. M. Molique will perform a Concerto ou the 
Violiu; M. Lidel, Violonce!lo. The Vocalists will be 
Madame Stockhausen, Miss Stecle, and Miss M. B. 
Hawes, Signor Tamburini, and Mr. John Parry. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Sataman. Tickets and Stalls may be had 
of Cramer and Co. 201, Regent Street; CHaries OLI- 
vier, 41, New Boud Street; of all the principal Music- 
sellers; and of Mr. Lipev, 97, Great Portland Street. 


IORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 
The Two Pictures now exhibiting represent the 
CORONATION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA, iv Westminster Abbey, and the INTERIOR OF 
THE CHURCH OF SANTA CROCE, at Florence, with 
all the effects of light and shade, from Noon till Mid- 
night. Open from Ten till Five. 





HE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 

IN WATER COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall 

East, is NOW OPEN. Open cach day from Nine till 

dusk. Admittance One Shilling, Catalogue Sixpence. 

R. Hints, Secretary. 





ROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN, 
Strand. Second Week. Extraordinary Combina- 
tion, Three Performances by One Person. Ou Monpay, 
May Ilth, and during the week exce;t Friday, on which 
a MORNING PERFOKMANCE will be, given to com- 
mence at half-past Two o'Cleck. Mr. M. JACOBS, 
Illusionist, Ventriloquist, and Improvisatori, whose per- 
formances duriug the past week have been prvoane by 
delighted aud surprised audicuces, and applauded in the 
most gratifying mauner, will contiuue to give his pleas- 
ing eutertainments at the above tavern, and which are 
not equalled by any other individual. His Ventrilo- 
quism ou imaginary imitations of eleven persous has 
been found to be so correct that many have laboured under 
the amusing impressiou that some deception has been 
_—— upon them by way of confederacy. Admission, 
ront Circle, 2s.; Back Circle, ls. Doors open at half- 
past Seveu, and commence precisely at 8 0’ Clock. 














ATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN GALLERY EXHIBITION, Egyptian 

Hall, Piceadiily. 300 Portraits of the most wild aud im- 
rtant Indians in North America, and 200 Paintings of 
ndscapes, Prairie Sceues, Indian Villages, Indian 
Dances, Buffalo Hunts, Ball Plays, Tortures, &e. And 
an immense and varied Collection of Indian Curiosities, 
Dresses, Pipes, Tomahawks, War Clubs, Bows and 
Arrows, Scalping Knives and Scxlps, and a beautiful 
Wigwam. +5 feet high, brought from the base of the 
ky Mountains. Open from 10 to 6.—Admittance 1s, 


E XHIBITION of the celebrated 

PORCELAIN TABLE called TABLE DES 
MARECHAUX.—This unique specimen of the arts, 
composed ot one slab of china from the royal manutac- 
tory of Sevres, presented by Napoleon to the city of Paris 
in 1810, containing a whole-length Portrait of the Em- 
peror in his Coronation Robes, surrouuded by the illus- 
trious Marshals who distinguished themselves in the 
memorable campaign of Germany to the conclusion of 
the war by the renowned Battle of Austerlitz. Painted 
by Isabey from life. On view, daily, from Eleven to Six, 
at the Western Exchange Ba r, Old Bond Street.— 
Admittance 1s. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 

most scientific principle, and patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculiy. This celebrated Brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisious of the Teeth, and 
will clean in the most effectual and extraordinary manner. 
Metcalfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth, 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A uewly-inveuted Brush for cleaning velvet with 
uick and satisfactory effect. The much approved 
lesh-brushes, us recommended by the Faculty, and 
Horse-hair Gloves and Bands. Penetrating — Hair- 
brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 
that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new aud large importatiou of fine Turkey Sponge; 














ONDON, EDINBURGH, aynp 
DUBLIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 3, Charlctte Row, Mausionhouse, Loudon. 
CAPITAL, 500,000. 

DIRECTORS. 
John Johnson, Esq. Ald. 
Keunett Kingsford, Esq. 
John M Guffie, Esq. 
John Maclean Lee, Esq. 


A. Anderson, Esq. 
Johu Atkins, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. 
Captaiu F, Brandreth. 
Vice-Adm. R. Honyman. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Benjamin Ifill. Esq. Sir William White. 
Manaaine Direcror.—Alexander Robertson, Esq. | 

Importaut aud salutary improvements have been in- 
troduced into Life Assurance practice by this Company. 

The Policies or Contracts of Assurance are indefeas- 
able and indisputable. 

The whole Profits of the Mutual or Participating 
Branch of Assurance, are divided amongst the assured 
of that class, who are relieved from all responsibility. 

The Lowest Rates of Premium, the Reduced or Non- 
participating Rates, are intended for those who prefer an 
Immediate saving to prospective accumulations. 

Endowments are granted to Children contingent on 
their attaining a specified age. 

Sums assured may be made Payable to the Assured 
themselves, at any specified age, or to their heirs or as- 
signs, in the event of the Assured’s death before that time. 

Medical Geutlemea are in all cases remunerated by 
the Company for their reports. 

A Liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Ageuts. 

Oue half of the first seven years |! remiums may remain 
uupnid. affording a greater facility fur Loan transactions 
than any other plan which has been suggested—allowing 
a Policy to be dropped at one-half of the usual sacrifice 
—and entitling the assured at a future period, when loss 
of health may prevent him from obtaining a New Assu- 
rance, to continue a Policy for double the amount of the 
sum for which he has | premiums. 

HALF PREMIUM CREDIT TABLE To AssuRE £100, 
PAYABLE AT DEATH. 
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ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 
9, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London. 
EstaniisHep in 1826. 
Direcrors. 
Wm. G. Hayter, Esq. M.P. | Robert Palk, Esq. 
Charles Johuston, Esq. John Lonis Prevost, Esq. 
J. Towgood Kemble, Esq. | Samuel Smith, Esq. 

J. G. Shaw Lefevre, F.R.S. | Le Marchaut Thomas, Esq. 
Trusrees ~ John Deacon, Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, 
Esq. F.R.S., Charles Jchaston, Esq. 

In this Office Assurers have the option either of secur- 
ing a certain sum at death at a low rate of Premium; or 
of participating in three-fourths of the nett profits of the 
Company, on paying an increased rate of Premium. 

The following are the avnual Premiums for the Assur- 
ance of £100 ou healthy life in either case :— 

WITHOUT PROFITS. 
£s. d. £s.d. £s.d. a é. 
Age 20—1 11 8|30—2 2 2| 40-2 17 0] 50—4 0 
WITH PROFITS. 
£8. d. £s8.d. £5. 4. £ s. 6. 
Age 20—1 16 11 | 30—2 9 2|40—8 66|50—4 14 2 

A division of the profits will take place qainquennially. 
Bouuses accrue after three anuual premiums shall have 
been paid; and — can receive their bouuses in a 
present sum, or have them applied in augmentation of 
their Policies or in reduction of their future Premiums. 

Assurers on the non-bonus system may contract to pay 
their Premiums either in one sum, in a given number of 
payments, in annual, half yearly, or quarterly payments, 
or on the ascending or descending scale. 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, 
Persons afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and 
such as are going beyond the limits of Europe, are also 
Assured at modera’e Rates. 

Prospectuses and all necessary iuformatiou may be ob- 
tained at the Office. Proposals can be passed daily, 

MicuaEn Sawarp, Secretary. 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 

The first Septennial Division of Profits of this Company 
will be declared in the ensuing year on all policies of 
the participating class effected previous to the 3lst De- 
cember 1840. Parties therefore who wish to insure their 
lives should avail themselves of the opportunity they 
now have of sharing iu the bonus so soou to be declared, 
by immediately making proposals. 

The following are the annual premiams for the assur- 
ance of 100/. for the whole period of life, on which half 
credit may be allowed for five years; which credit may 
remain unpaid at 5 per Cent. interest, to be deducted at 
death from the sum iusured— 

Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 

BO scvecccdbl 1910 iscccccdhh BS 
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0 
Annual premium for assuring 100/. payable at a fixed 
age, or at death, should it occur before the party attains 
that age— AGE TO BE ATTAINED. 
Sixty. Sixty-five. Seventy. 
pad 20 ...42 6 1...42 2 4...£2 0 
: 30... 3 210... 215 2... 210 
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EW ZEALAND COMPAnNy 

The DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEALAND 

COMPANY hereby give Notice, that a GENERAL 

MEETING of the Shareholders of the said Company 

will be holden at the Company's House, Broad Strec, 

Buildings, London, on Taursvay, the 14th Day of Ma 

instaut, at Twelve o clock, to receive the FIRST REL 
PORT of the Directors, By order of the Board, 

Joun Warp, Secretary 

New Zealand House, 5th May 840. . 


HIP FOR NEW ZEALAND 
WANTED. 

The DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEALAND CoM. 
PANY hereby give Notice, that they will be ready on 
Tuespay, the 12th day of May Iustant, at Two o’Clock 

recisely, to receive TENDERS for the couveyance of 
rom 150 to 200 EMIGRANTS in a SHIP of 400 or 
more tons, old register, from London to the town of 
Wellington, in Lambton Harbour, Port Nicholsoy 
Cook's Straits, New Zealand, to sail on the 15th of June 
next; also for the CONVEYANCE of the same namber 
of EMIGRANTS in a SHIP of the same tonuage to the 
same place, to sail on the 15th of July next. 

The Teuders to be made at a fixed rate per head for 
each Emigrant, and according toa Form which may be 
had at the Company's House on Friday Next, the 8th 
iustant. The Directors do not pledge themselves to ae- 
cept the lowest Tender. By order of the Board, 

Joun Warp, Secretary. 

New Zealand House, Broad Strect Buildiugs, 

5th May 1840. 


MIGRATION to NEW ZEALAND, 
The DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEALAND 
COMPANY hereby give Notice, that they are Teady 
to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS FOR A FREE PAS. 
SAGE to the TOWN of WELLINGTON, at Lamb- 
ton Harbour, Port Nicholson, Cook's Straits, New Zea- 
land, from Agricultural Labourers, Shepherds, Miners, 
Gardevers, Brickmakers, Mechanics, Havdicrattsmen, 
and Domestic Servants, being Married and not ex- 
ceediug Forty Years of age: also from Single Fe- 
males under the care of vear relatives, and Single: 
Men, accompanied by one or more adult Sisters, nit ex- 
ceeding in either case the age of thirty years. Strict 
inquiry will be made as to qualifications and character, 
The Company's Emigrant Ships will sail from the Port 
of London positively on the 15th June and 15th July next, 
Further particulars and priuted forms of application may 
be obtained at the Company's House, in Broad Street 
Buildings. By order of the Directors, 
Joun Warp, Seerctary. 
New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildiugs, 
6th May 1840. 
Office of Ordnance, 24th April 1840. 
HE Principal Officers of her Majesty’s 
Ordnance do hereby give Notice, that they will 
Sell by Publie Auction, at the Tower, on Tuunspay, the 
14th May next, at 11 o' Clock in the Fcrenvon precisely, 
Sundry Lots of Old Stores, consisting of Accoutrements, 
Clothing, Great Coats, Bedding, Sand Bays. Curled 
Hair, Bedsteads. Armour, Fire-Eugines, Chemical and 
Mineralogical Apparatus, Drums, Bugles, Trumpets, 
Tools of various descriptions, Ranges, Fenders, Chain, 
Kegs, Tin Ware, Old Rope, and various other articles, 
The whole of which may be viewed at the Tower, as 
expressed in the Catalogues, Seven Days previous to the 
Sale, (Sunday excepied,) from 10 o'Clock till 4. upon 
application to the Principal Storekeeper's Office at that 
place, where Catalogues of the Lots and Conditious of 
the Sale will be delivered to those Persons who may 
apply for the same. By Order of the Board, 
R. Bynam, Secretary. 


RDNANCE HOUSE AND LAND 
AT WALTHAM ABBEY. 

By order of the Master-General and the Honourable 
Board of Ordnance, to be LETON LEASE, unfurnished, 
for Seven Years, from Midsummer next, a desirable 
NEW BRICK DWELLING-HOUSE, lately oceupied 
by George Lovell, Esq. situate at Waltham Abbey, in 
the County of Essex, having seveu principal and se- 
condary Red chambers on the First Floor; also a Dining- 
room and Front Parlour, each 16 by 14 feet, with a Break- 
fast-parlour 164 by 13% feet, a Store-room, Kitchen, and 
Wash-houre in good repair, ou the basemeut story, with 
other buildings, consisting of Storehouse, Stable, and 
Chaisehouse, &c. aud about 1 Acre, 1 Rood, and 12 
Perches of Land in Orchard and Garden ground. 

The Lease to be determinable at the option of the 
Lessors, on giving Six Months’ Notice, who shall have 
full power to resume possession of the premises. 

For farther Particulars, aud a view of the Premises, 
apply to James Wrieat, Esq. Deputy Ordnance-Store- 
keeper at Waltham Abbey. Sealed Tenders addressed to 
the Secretary of the Honourable Board of Ordnance, 
Pall Mall, London, to be delivered on or before the Ist 
June vext, containing the offer to Rent the Buildings and 
Gronud at a fixed sum yer Anuam, marked iv the corner 
** Tender for the Orduance House and Land at Waltham 
Abbey.”’ By order of the Board, 

R Bynam, Secretary. 

Office of Ordnance, 24th April 1840. 


EAL and SON, French Mattress- 

Makers, Removed from 203 to 296, Opposite the 
Chapel, Totteuham Court Road. The demaud for these 
much approved Mattresses having reudered their lite 
premises inconveniently small, they have built the 
largest Bedding Mauutactory in London, and are now ena- 
bled to keep the must extensive Stock inv the Tiade, not 
only of French Mattresses, but of every other description 
ot Bedding, including every size and quali y of Paillisses 
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Example--A person aged 20, by paying an annual 
premium of 2/, becomes entitled to 100/. on his attaining 
the age of 70, or tothe same sum should he die before 
arriving at that age. 

For the couvenience of parties residing in the city, 
they may make their appearance and pass the medical 
examinaiion before the agents, Edward Frederick Leeks, 
Esq. 4, Scot's Yard, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, and S, 
F. Youde, Esq. surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. 

Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. No.8, Water- 
loo Place. Proposals may be accepted on Wednesday at 
3o clock, and any other day appearance may be made 
at half past 2 o'clock, when Frederick Hale Thomson, 











and Combs of all descriptions, at Mercatrr’s, 130, Ox- 
ford St. nearly opposite Hanover Square. 





Esq. the Compatiy’s surgeon, is iv attendance. 
Epwarp Lennox Boyp, Secretary. 


Mattresses, Feather Beds, Blankets, Quilts, &e.—Heat 
aud Son, Feather Dressers and Bedding Mauutactarers, 
No. 196, Opposite the Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. 





ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 

The advantages the Prometheaus possess over all 
other iustautaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity 
aud durability, as neither time vor climate can impair 
their original quality. They are composed of a small 
glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing about a quarter 
of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encompassed by a compost 
tion of the Chlorate of Potash, euclosed_ in Wax Papers 
or Wax Tapers; the latter will burn sufficieutly long for 
sealing two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS 
being pleasant to use, and never failing in their purpose, 
they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Luci- 
fers. To be had of all respectable Chemists, &¢. or at 
the Manufactory, 201, Strand, 
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OUTH AUST RALIA.—Farmers and 
Emigrants are invited te settle in this healthy Bri- 
~ Colony, where there are no Convicts, under the 
this Corn tne SOUTH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY, 
auspirrAsE their LAND in SMALL PORTIONS at 
who oes ‘yents, aid the Tenant with an advance of 
moder ‘and allow him to purchase the Freeholds at a 
- ag in the lease. Fall particulars of the Com- 
price, pr posals, aud extracts, of letters descriptive of 
pany stony ean be had gratis, by application, or by 
the patsy paid, at their Offices, 4, New Broad Street, 

pre Ba Epmunp J. WHeeLer, Manager. 
EGULAR PACKETS TO AUS- 
TRALIA.—The fine british-built Ship ELPHIN- 
STONE, A 1, 600 Tous Burden, Captain Framum, will 
1 ¥e the New Jetty, London Docks, on Sarurpay, 23d 
oye avd sail from Plymouth on Turspay, 2d June, 
ol for SYDNEY. A succession of first-class Ships 
= Poops equipped and provisioned in the first style, 
for Cabin Intermediate, and Steerage Passengers, and 
peor es experieuced Surge. ns, are despatched on fixed 
daysof each alteruate Mon h thronghont the season, with 
trict punctuality, for Sydney direct, calling at Plymouth. 
For Particulars of Passage and Freight of Measurement 
goods, app'y to CARTER aud Honus, 11, Leadenhall Street. 


TTARVEY’S 





FISH SAUCE.— The 

Purchasers of this universally-admired Sauce 
are requested to observe, that each Bottle of the Genuine 
Article bears the name of WititaAmM Lazensy on the back, 
in addition to the frout label used so mauy years, and 


signed EvizaBevH LAZENBY. 
Warehouse, 6, Edward Street, Portman Square. 


ee ERIE UR) , Per 
RAY’S INN WINE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. -— The attentiou of the public is directed 
tothe undermestioued WINES and SPIRITS, which are 
strongly recommended for general cousumption, 
per Doz. per Doz. 
Port, from the w ood ., .30s. | Masden, from the woud 28s, 
Ditto, 4 y: ars in bottle 42s. | Old Crusted ditto .....36s, 
Sherry, dinner wine . . 380s. | Marsala, best quality, .24s, 
Ditto, superior old ....42s. Cape, ditto...... Kaeo ees 
Brandy 28s.; Rum 14s.; English Gin 8s. & 12s. per Gall. 

93, High Holborn. Henexey and Co. 

P.S. Price currents, containing all the varieties of their 
stock, forwarded upou application, 
HIRTS AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
at W. H. ABLETT and Co.’s 37, Cornhill.—Not 
Jess than half-a-duzen Sold. Calico Shirts, 9s., 12s., 
18s,, and 24s. per Dozen; ditto with Plaited Fronts, 18s., 
945,, and J0s. per Dozen; ditto Long Cloth, with Fine 
Linen Collars, Wristbands, and Plaited Linen Fronts, 
30s., 36s., 48s., and best quality, 78s. per Dozen, usually 
sold at 8s. Gd, each ; Linen Shirts all prices; very Fine, 
95. 6d. to 12s. 6d. each; Linen Collars, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
6s. 6d.; Fiue 8s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. per Dozen. Ladies 
Chemises, 9s. to 12s.; Fine, 18s. and 24s. per Dozen, 
Night-Gowns, 18s. to 24s.; Fine with Frills, 0s and 36s. 

per Dozen for Cash. (Letters pre paid.) 


ROOKMAN AND LANGDON’S 
ORIGINAL DRAWING PENCILS, Srxpeence 
gacH. The Public are respect‘ully informed, that these 
superior articles, manufactured on the principles which 
have acquired for them such extensive patronage, par- 
ticularly during the last FiFry years, may be procared of 
all respectable stationers in Loudon aud the country, at 
the above meutioned price. The division into different 
degrees of harduess adapted to the various purposes to 
which Tencils are applied, and appropriately distiu- 
guished by letters marked at the end, viz. H (hard,) 
HH (engineering, very bar.i,) H H H (ditto, extremely 
hard,) HB (hard and black,) B (black tor shade,) B B 
(very black tor ditto,) F (fine drawing middling degree,) 
an invention which proceeded in the first instance from 
their house. though now universally adopted, is still con- 
tinued by them. B. and L. also make drawing Peucils, 
distributed (like their best Pencils) into seveu degrees 
of hardness; these Pencils, which bear the words 
“SECOND QUALITY” impressed on each, are sold 
at half the price of the former; they are coufidently 
recommended as very superior articles, being entirely 
free from those silicious, or rather adamantiue particles 
which uufortunately fur reasons which cannot be ex- 
plained iu the compass of an advertisement, it is now 
impossible entirely to avoid in the others, though, from 
the expensive nature of their production, they are neces- 
sarily charged at a higherrate. To avoid spurious imita- 
tions, by the frequent occurrence fof which Brookman 
and Laxopon, iu, common with all manufacturers of 
celebrated articles, have suffered cousiderably in reputa- 
tion, purchasers ave advised to make choice of the most 
respectable shops, and to be on their guard against arti- 
cles offered as best drawing Pencils, at a reduced price. 
Pencils made to order, at avy price. Manutactory, 28, 
Great Russe!] Street, Bloomsbury, London, N.B. All 
communications by post to be pre-paid. 

















N kK W LABE L— 
In consequence of the great variety of Counterfeit 


Wrappers of ROWLAND S MACASSAR OIL, now in 
cireulation, and which so nearly resemble the original 
as frequently to deceive the unwary, the Proprietors, 
acting under a sense of duty, and regardless of expense 
in the attainment of their object—the protection of the 
public from trand aud imposition—have employed those 
celebrated artists Messrs. Perkins and Bacon; who have 
succeeded in pro\ucing A NEW LABEL from steel, of 
so complicated aud intricate a nature, and of such ex- 
cessive difficulty of execution, as to amount to an im- 
Possibility of imitation, and to be considered by con- 
Roisseurs a masterpiece in the art of engraving. The 
Label forms a combination of beautiful desigus—a_por- 
tion encircling a Bust of her Majesty the Queen, which 
surmounts the words, in two liues, ‘* Rowland’s Macassar 
Oi.” ‘The groundwork is composed of the most elabo- 
Tate aud chaste patterus of lace-work. Under which are 
the signatures aud address of the Proprietors, in red, A. 
Rowan) aud Sun, 20, Hatton Garden, London. Coun- 
ter-signed Avex. Rowtanp. Tue Label is backed by a 
desigu so exquisite and minute as to defy competition : 
it comprises the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” 
Written nearly 1,500 times, and covtaining 29,028 letters. 

20, Hatton Garden, London, January 1, 1840. 

The Lowest Price is Js. 6d.; the next 7s.; or Family 
Bottles (containing 4 small) at 10s. 6d.; and Double 
that size, 1/. 1s. 

Some Impost rs call their trash the ‘€ Genuine Macassar Oil,” 
Gnd sign it “* A. RowlandSon,” omitting the * &”; offering it for 
sale under the lure of ‘*cheapness.” *,* Be sure .o ask for 

Rowland’s Macassar Oil.” Sold oy all respectable Chemists and 








WALL ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE JEWS. 
This Day is Published, royal 8vo, Price 15s. cloth, 
) PROPAGATION OF ALPHA- 

BETS and other Phonetic Systems thr. ughout 
Eastern Asia; and the vast inferiority of Ideagraphic 
Writing, as displayed in its effect on Human Learning. 
Being Part II. of an examination of the Ancient Ortho- 
graphy of the Jews, and of the Oriyinal state of the Text 
of the Hebrew Bible. 

By Cuarirs Witiiam Watt, D.D. 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Dublin. 
Also, to be had, uniform in size and price. Part I. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF ALPHA- 
BETIC WRITING; with which is incorporated ‘* An 
Essay ou the Egyptian Hieroglyphic.” 
London: Wuirraxer and Co.; Dublin: MILuiken 
and Son. 


Just Publi-hed, 
OHNSON ON BILLS. 
Second Edition. 7s, 
p lag “eames HAND-BOOK FOR BARRISTERS. 
vo, iS. 
NEALE AND MONTAGUE ON ELECTIONS. 
Parts Land 2. 12s. 
EQUITY PLEADER. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
WESTERN’S PRECEDENTS IN CONVEYANC- 
ING. 3vols. 20. 7s. 
DITTO. 4 Parts, 1 to 3. 4s. each Part; one more 
Part will complete the work. 
LEGAL GUIDE. 3 vols. 2i/. 5s.; and continued 
Weekly, Price 6d. each Number. 
MAGISTRATES’ POCKET-BOOK. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
THOMPSON S SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG AT- 
TORNIES. 12mo. 12s. 
London; Jonn Ricwarps and Co. Law Booksellers, 
194, Fleet Street. 











On Saturday, the 16th May, will be Published, PRICE 
SIXPENCE, the First Number of 
ET, 


E - & 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

THE TABLET will be Liberal, but not violent, in its 
Polities, diligent in its Notices of Books and Works of 
Art, aud strictly impartial in its Criticisms, and no oppor- 
tunity will be lost of enlisting among its contributors 
the ablest writers of the day. Particular attention will 
be paid to the department of Foreign Intelligence ; and 
measures have been taken for the gradual organization 
of a most extensive and interesting Correspondence from 
Abroad. It is a particular recommendation of THE 
TABLET, that it will afford the Cath: lies of this Em- 
pire a full opportunity to lay temperately belore the 
public, from time to time, auy statement of facts with 
regard to themselves and their doctrines which they may 
wish to promulgate, or with which liberal and inquiring 
Protestants may desire to become acquainted. 

THE TABLET will contain 16 Pages, and be very 
nearly the size of the Atlas. 

Advertisements and Communications (post-paid), re- 
ceived at the Office, No. 3, Brydges Street, Catherine 
Street, Strand. 

Orders to be addressed to the Office of THE TABLET, 
or to auy Newsvender in Town or Country. 


HE NEW PATENT STEAM FUEL. 


In order to prove that the working qualities of 


ORAM’S PATENT STEAM FUEL are equal to the 
severest service that cau be required fiom Steam, the 
Proprietors obtained permission from the British and 
American Steam Navigation Company to work their Ship 
the British Queen part of her run to Portsmouth, on her 
present voyage to New York. The Patent Fuel com- 
menced working at 7 v.m. April 29, 12 miles below the 
Nore, and at 7 a.m. on the 30th, the ship had run six 
miles past Beachy Head, a distance of 119 miles in 12 
hours agaiust tide till off Dover, and waiting seven mi- 
nutes off Deal; incontestibly proving the powerful qua- 
lities of the Patent Steam Fuel, as well by the perform- 
ance itself as in the consumption of three and a half tons 
less fuel than is usually used of the strouyest raw cual 
for the same period of time. 

The report of the Engineer engaged to superintend the 
trial is attached, being extracted from his declaration 
sworn at the Mansionhouse, London, May 2, 1840.—** Hav- 
ing been required to superintend and report upon a trial 
of Oram’'s Patent Steam Fuel, made on board the British 
Queen Steam-Ship, April £9 aud cO, 1840. the following 
are the results; Workiug time, 12 hours 20 minutes, 20 
minutes of which consumed in getting up steam after lay- 
ing to an. before progress. Distance run in 12 hours, 
118 miles, from 12 miles below the Nore to 6 miles below 
Beachy Head. Fuel consumed, 4,358 small bricks, 137 
large ditto; the gross weight 1] tons 17 ewt. 2qrs. 16 ibs.* 
Usual consumption of raw coal for the same time stated 
to be 25cwt. per hour, i.e. 15tons 6ewt. lar. 5Sibs. 
Smoke from funnel, scarcely any. Stowage of fuel per 
measurement, 32 cubic feet per ton, being 33 to 34 per 
cent. less than raw coal. Performance of fucl satisfac- 
tory, but requires more pressure in the manutacture, 
which will yet further increase its power. : 

(Sigued) «* Wa. Kinaston, Civil Engineer, late 
Master Millwright and Eugine 
Maker in Portsmouth Dockyard. 
Lewisham, Kent, May 2, 1840. 

* Accurding to the published Log of the ship's En- 
gineer, the consumption of raw coal for the same period 
would have been 20 tuns 3 hundredweight—a diff-rence 
of eight tons sive hundredweight in 12 hours—on sevENTY 
PER CENT. 1N FAVOUR OF THE PATENT FUEL. 








Bo ‘LER’S COMPOUND CONCEN- 
TKATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT 
OF SARSAPARILLA, is allowed by medical meu to be 
the best (as it is the original) of the now numerous con- 
centrated preparations of the kind. A dessert spoonful of 
it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of the Compound 
Decoction, of the same strength and composition as 
that ordered by the British Pharmacopoias. 1t is pre- 
scribed as au alterative in scrofula, scurvy, irruptious of 
the skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been 
found extremely useful in chronie rheumatism, in se- 
condary symptoms, and after au improper use of mercury. 
Prepared and sold in piut bottles 20s. half piuts 10s. and 
qnarter pints 5s. 6d. by THomas Butier, Chemist, 4, 
Cheapside, coruer of St. Paul's, London; and may be 
obtained of J. Sanger. 150, Oxford Street; jikewise at 
20, Waterloo Place, opposite the Post- flice, Edinburgh ; 
or, by order, through any respectable druggist. 
N.B. No. 4, Chewpside, corner of St. Paul's Church- 
ard; where may at all times be seen an assor!ment of 
Smigrauts’, Travelling, and Family Medicine Chests. 








LIBRARY OF MEDICINE. Vol. II. 
On the Ist of May was Published. post 8vo. Price 
10s. 62. bound in cloth, Vol. IL. of 
RACTICAL MEDICINE; 
being the Second Volume of the LIBRARY OF- 
MEDICINE. Comprising a Series of Original Disser- 
tations. Arranged and Edited 
3v ALEXANDER TweeEpie, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
Vol. IIL. will be Ready with the Magazines for June, 
and the subsequent volumes Monthly. 
Waurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


SCHOMBURGK’'S BRITISH GUIANA. 
This Day is Published, in 8vo. with a coloured Map, 
in cloth, Price 5s. 
UIANA.— A DESCRIPTION OF 
BRITISH GUIANA, GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
STATISTICAL; exhibiting its Resources and Capabili- 
ties, together with the Present and Future Condition and 
Prospects of the Colony. 
By Roserr H. Scuomsurex, Esq. 
Stmpxry, MArsuaue, aud Co, 8 ationers’ Hall Court. 








Foolseap 8vo. Price only 3s. 6d. or coloured, 4s. 
HINA, ITS RESOURCES AND 
PECULIARITIES; with a View of the Opium 
Question and a Notice of the Tea-districts of Assam. 
Illustrated by Gilbert's new and superior Maps of China 
aud Assam, and a plan of the Cauton River. 
By Rosertr Mupie. 
“‘A valuable compendium of the geography, laws, 
customs, literature, aud commerce of China.’’— Spectator. 
“Within varrow limits the substance of much more 
portly volumes."’— Times. 
“An interesting volume, and the maps recommend it 
to the notice of the public.’’—Literary Gazette. 
Gratran and Gitpert, 51, Paternoster Row. 


+e apie PTOMACACIALOGY; 
or, EFFECTS OF VICE AND VICIOUS 
HABITS ON 
HUMAN FORM AND STRUCTURE; 

A work for Sunday Reading, and Text Book for Sun 
day Evening Lectures, of which the objects are, to with 
draw the minds of the people from the impracticabilities 
of Socialism, &e.; terender the Church and the Clergy- 
men practically useful ; to show the punishments of vice 
to be immediate and obvious; and tu aid iu the produc- 
tion of a vast moral revolution. 

Illustrated by Drawings of the changes caused by vice. 
By ALexanner Waker. 
This work is ready for the Press, and will soon appear. 


HE BRITISH ANGLER’S 
MANUAL; or, the Art of Angling in England, 
Scotland, Wales. and Ireland. With some Account of 
the Priucipal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams, and 
Instructions in Fly-Fishing, Trolling, and Anyiing at the 
Bottom, and more particularly for the Trout. With nu 

merous highly-finishe.t Eagravings on Wood and Steel. 

By T. C. Hor.anp, Esq. 

11. 1s. post 8vo.; or 1d. 16s. large paper, proof Plates. 
«A perfect text-book for the fisherman, and the tour- 
ist can hardly have a more elegant or agreeable compa- 

nion.’’—Sporting Review. 

Wurreueap and Co. 76, Fleet Street; and R. AckeR- 
MANN, 191, Regent Sireet. 








Just Paljlshed, Price Sixpence, 
To be continued every Fortnight, with an Illustration 
on Steel by E. Lambert, and occasional Wood-cuts, 
until compieted in 24 Numbers, 


No. 3 of 
G IDEON GILES, THE ROPER. 
Tt By THomas MILLER, 
Author of ‘ Royston Gower,” “* Rural Sketches,”’ ‘“‘ Lady 
Jane Grey,’’ “ Beauties of the Country,” ‘* A Day 
in tie Woods,” ete. ete. 
Part IL. Price 1s. 

To be continued Mouthly, until completed in 12 Parts. 
Vill be ready tor delivery with the Magazines. 
London: Haywarp and Moore, Paternoster Row; 
and Sold by all Booksellers aud Newsmen. 








~ BOTANICAL WORKS, _ 
Printed for LONGMAN, ORME, and Co. 
HE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 
containing ample Descriptions of all the fine 
eading Varieties of Ruses, their History, and Mode of 
Culture. By T. Rivers junior. 2d Edit, with Additions, 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


9 
HE BRITISIL FLORA; comprising 
the Flowering Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. 
J. Hooker. 8vo. sth Puition, with Plates, containing 
2 Figures, 12s. plain; 16s. coloured. 


3. 
HE ENGLISH FLORA; comprising 
the Flowering Piauts and the Ferns, the Crypto- 
gamia and the Funsi. By Sir J. E. Smrra and Sir W. 
J. Hooxer. 6 vols. 8vo. dl. 12s. bds. 


4. 
IR J. E. SMITH’S COMPENDIUM 
OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 2d Edit. By Sir 
W. J. Hooker. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
5. 
IR J. E. SMITH’S INTRODUC- 
TION TO BOTANY. New Edition. By Sir W. 
J. Hooxer. 8vo. witli 32 Plates, 16s. cloth. 


6. 
HE THEORY OF HORTICUL- 
TURE; or, an Exposition of the Physiological 
Principles ou which the Operatious of Gardening are 


} couducted. By J. Linviev, Ph. D. F.R.S. &e. 1 vol. 8vo. 
| with Wood-cuts, |2s cloth. 


“To all who delight in a garden, Dr. Lindley’s vo- 
lume will yield not ouly instruction but amusement,”’— 
Atheneum. 

By the Same Author, 

SCHOOL BOTANY. | vol. feap. 8vo, 163 Wood- 
cuts, 6s. cloth. Al-o, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 2d Edition, 
improved, 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates aud Wood-cuts, 18s. 


cloth. é- 
THE MORAL OF FLOWERS. 3d 
Edition, royal 8vo. with 24 coloured Plates, 30s. 
half-bound. 
By the Same Aathor, 
THE SPIRIT OF THE WOUDS. Royal 8vo. with 
26 coloured Plates, 36s. half-bound. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





In a Few Days will be Published, , 
IR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH’S 
SPEECH ON TRANSPORTATION. 
H. Hoorer, 13, Pall Mall East. 


“Nearly Ready, in 2 vols. post 8yo. 
HE ARABS IN SPAIN. 
An Historical Narrative. 
E. Cuvrton, Library, 26, Holles Street. 





Nearly Ready, by Dr. A. Comse, 
TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL AND MORAL MANAGEMENT OF 
INFANCY. Loudon: Stmpxin, Marsnatr, and Co. 


Now Ready, with Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
N EMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY; with his POLITI- 
CAL DIARY. Edited by his Sons. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Just Published, Price Is. 
HE CORN-LAWS OPPOSED TO 
THE LAWS OF GOD. . 
By A Crercyman of the Church of England. 
London: Saerwoop, GILBERT, and Prrer; and may 
be had of all Booksellers. 





Just Published, in post 8vo. bound in cloth, 7s. 
HE WITCH, (La Bruja); or a 
Picture of the Court of Rome. Found among the 
Manuscripts of a respectable Theologian, a great Friend 
ofthat Court. Translated from the Spanish by MarKo- 
purates. J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
This Day is Published, Price 2s, 
DINBURGH. A Porm. 
By Tuornton Turstie. 
With Ilustrations by Luke Suarpr. 
Pat 1. THE BENCH. 
London: Errincuam Witson, 18, Bishopsyate Street 
Within. Ediuburgh: Sold by all Booksellers. 


Now Ready, Price 2s. 6d. 

RE SPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
FOR COLONIES. 
James Rineway, Piceadilly. Also, 

1. The EARL of DURHAM’S REPORT and DES- 
PATCHES on CANADA. In] vol. Price 7s. bd. cloth. 
2. The DISPUTED BOUNDARY QUESTION. By 

Major Yue. Witha Plan. Price Is. 6d. 


Just Published, Price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
QYARLY DA YS IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS, Exemplifying the Obedience of 
Faith in some of its First Members. By Mary Ann 
Kexry, Author of ‘‘ Straightforwardness,’’ ‘* Individual 
Influence ”’ etc. 
“As unknown and yet well kuown,’’—2 Cor. vi. 9. 
London: Harvey and Darron, Gracecliurch Street. 


Just Published, 
KEY TO SCHILLER’S POEMS; 
with a Glossary, Elucidating the Difficulties of 
Language, Construction, and Tistorical and other Al- 
iusions. By Epmunp Back, 
Of the British Museum. In 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
London: Brack aud Armsrxono, Foreign Booksellers 
to her Ma‘esty. 


EDITED BY MAJOR SABINE, F.R.S. 

EAR-ADMIRAL VON WRAN- 

GELL’S NARRATIVE OF HIS EXPEDI- 
TION TO SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA. Un- 
dertaken by order of the Russian Government, with a 
View to the Discovery of a supposed Polar Continent. 
In 1 thick 8vo. volume, with a Map engraved from the 
original survey. By J. aud C. WALKER. 

J. Mappen and Co. 8, Leadenhall Street. 




















APS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

No. 83. ITALY GENERAL MAP, and ANCIENT 

AFRICA, will be Published on the 25th inst.; and 

No. 84. THE ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC, in Two 

Maps, on the 15th June. 

The Fourth Number of the Political Series will appear 
on the 15th inst. 

59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 7th May 1840. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS AND BREEDERs. 
This Day is Published, 18s. the 3d Edit. of 
ROFESSOR LOW’S PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. With nearly 200 Wood-cuts. 
Just Published, Parts 1 and 2 of 
PROFESSOR LOW’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF TIE 
BREEDS OF THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF 
| GREAT BRITAIN. Part 3 (June Ist) will contain the 
' Hog.—Prospectuses may be had of all Booksellers. 
Londou: Lonaman, Orme, and Co. 











This Day is Published, in post 8vo. with Wood-cuts and 
{ 12 coloured Plates, 15s. cloth lettered, 
| 0 ey LAND AND FRESH- 
| WATER SHELLS OF THE BkKITISH 
| ISLANDS. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and 
} much enlarged. 
| By Joun Epwarp Gray, F.R.S. 
London: Lonemay, Orme, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 

STEPHENS’ MANUAL OF BRITISH BEETLES. 

Price ]4s. 


STEPHENS’S BRITISH BEETLES. 
This Day is Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 14s. cloth 
lettered, 
MANUAL OF BRITISH COLE- 
OPTERA, OR BEETLES; containing a De- 
scription of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained 
to inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c.; together 
with their Localties, Times and Places of Appearance, &c. 
By James Francis Sreruens, F.L.S. Xe. 
Author of ‘ [lustrations of British Eutomology,” &c. 
London: Loyeman, Orme, and Co. 


RICKMAN ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Fourth Edition, in 8vo. with 15 Plates, 21s. cloth, the 
Fourth Edition much enlarged, 
N ATTEMPT TO _ DISCRIMI- 
NATE THE STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Refprmation ; 
with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders; No- 
tices of numerous British Edifices; and some Remarks 
on the Architecture of a part of France. 
By Tuomas Rickman, F.S.A. Architect. Py 
“We earnestly recommend this treasury of ancieut 
architectural investigation to every reader of taste.”— 
Literary Gazette. 
Loudon: Lonaman, Orme, and Co. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF LALLA ROOKH. 
This Day is Published, in royal 8vo. Price One Guinea ; 
or with India proof Plates, Two Guineas, 

N OORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 

; Nineteenth Edition, splendidly illustrated with 
13 highly-finished Engravings, haudsomely printed 
in 1 vol, royal 8vo. bound in faney cloth, lettered, with 
ornamented gilding. 

‘* The union of poetry and painting has rarely before 
produced so costly and so chaste a volume.’’—Monthly 
Chronicle. 

Also, an Edition of the above Poem in foolscap 8vo. 
with Four Eugravings, afler Westall’s Desigus, i rice 
10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Lately Published, the Thirteenth Edition of 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Engraved Titlepage and Viguette, 
10s. cloth lettered. 

Londou: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 




















BREAKFAST-TABLE SCIENCE, 
In One Pocket Volume, embellished with Two Engravy- 
ings. Price 2s. 6d. bound, B 

REAKFAST-TABLE SCIENCE; 
written expressly for the Amusement and Instrue- 

tion of Young People. By J. H. Wren. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Teac, 73, Cheapside; 
where may be had ‘ Tegg’s Preseut for an Apprentice.” 

Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


NEW JUVENILE WORK BY MARY THOWITT. 
In One neatly-printed Pocket Volume, embellished 
by 2 fine Engravings, Price 2s, 6d. bound, 

OPE ON! HOPE EVER! or, The 
Boyhood of Felix Law; forming the Second 
Volume of ‘* A Series of Tales for the People and their 
Children.”’ 
By Mary Howirrt, Author of “ Strive & Thrive,” &e. Xe. 
London: Printed for Taomas Tro, 73, Cheapside. 








THE BANKING QUESTION. 

Published this Day, Price 3s. 
LETTER TO LORD VISCOUNT 
MELBOURNE, upon the State of Banking in 

England During the last Fifty Years; particularly with 
reference to the position and proces gs of the Bank of 
England, and their effects on the Trade, Manufactures, 
and Agriculture of the Country, and on the Condition of 
the Working Classes. By A Mercuanr. 

Sairn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





















Just Published in 8vo. Price 8s. bds. 

poe table cae ON THE RISE AND 

PROGRESS OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 

AND WALES, with an Account of the Origin, History, 

and Customs. Warlike, Domestic, and Legal, of the 
People who now compose the British Nation. 

London: Joun Ricuanns and Co. Law Booksellers, 

194, Fleet Street. 





Just Pablished, in 8vo. Vol. 2, Price 20s. bds. 

{LINTOFF ON THE LAW OF 

REAL PROPERTY. 

Vol. 2, containing Legal Estates in Real Property, 
viz. — Purely Legal or Commou Law Estates, and ad- 
mittedly Legal or Customary Estates, with the history, 
nature, incidents, aud titles of the same, and equitable 
estates in real property, with the equitable system and 
proceedings in suits in Chancery. F 

London: Joun Ricnarps and Co, Law Booksellers and 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for LONGMAN, ORME, and Co. 
ICHOLSON’S CAMBRIAN TRA- 
VELLER’S GUIDE. 8d Edition, revised by 
his Son, the Rev. E. Nicnotson. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 20s. 
cloth lettered. 2. 
DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 


By WittraM Savace. No. I. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


3. 
OOK OF ARCIIERY. By G. A. 
Hansarp, Esq. Gwent Bowman. Medium 8vo. 
with 15 Line Engravings, and apwards of 70 other Eu- 
gravings, 1. lls. 6d. cloth lettered; with India proofs, 
31. 3s. morocco. 
“At once interesting, instructive, and national.”’— 
Sporting Review. 4, 
OITERINGS OF TRAVEL. By 
N. P. Witrts, Esq. Author of ‘ Pencillings by 
the Way.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. L1s. 6d. 


HE KING’S HIGHWAY. A Novel. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 
ll. 11s. 6d. 
By the Same Author, 
THE LIFE OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 2d Edit. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 15s. cloth lettered, 


6. 
WE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
By Wiitiam Howrrr. 2d Edit. 1 vol. medium 
8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, 21s. cloth lettered. 
By the Same Author, 

VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. Old Halls, 
Battle Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Pas- 
sages in English History and Poetry. 1 vol. medium 
8yo. with Illustrations on Wood, 21s, cloth lettered. 


vt 
Ri ‘CULLOCI’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
M 


DICTIONARY. mie 1, 2, and 3, 5s. each. 
IIISTORY OF PRICES IN 1838 


AND 1809; with Remarks on the Corn-laws, Xe. 
By Tromas Tooke, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth lettered. 
9 


D*: URES DICTIONARY OF 
ARTS MANUFACTURES, &c. 1 thick vol. 
8vo. with 124] Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth leitered. 

“It will be enough to say that uo man is better quali- 
fied than Dr. Ure to execute the task, for his life has 


ONDON AND WEST 
L REVIEW, No. LXVI, NSTER 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for the [Oo 
Number must be sent on or before the 16th Ma — 

H. Hoorer, 13, Pall Mall East, Lona 


URYANTHE, NORMA, and qy 
TANCREDI.—Just Published, Nos, 13 ] 1 
15, of Cramer and Co.’s Edition of STANT 
OPERAS for the PIANOFORTE. — Eulited by 42 
vaux. Complete, 6s. each. New Editions of he 
and 6, OBERON and FIGARO. or Nos. 4 
Cramer, Apprson, and Beane, 201, Regent Street 
THE NINTH EDITION OF LODGE’S pppnaae 
Now Ready, Price Oue Guiuea, Lon BeRAGE, 
APR. LODGES PEERAGE, for 1840, 
Comprising all the new creations, and thorowhly 
revised aud corrected throughout from the person; rey 
munications of the Nobility. nee eee 
“« Mr. Lodge’s Peerage must supersede all ot} 
of the kind, for two reasons—first, it is on a better 1 
and secondly, it is better exceuted. We can safely an, 
nounce it to be the readiest, most useful, and pet 
modern works ou the subject.”— Spectator ntes ot 
Saunpers and Orrey, Publisher. 








Ler works 









C 








Now Ready, in 2 vols. post 8yo, 
IGHTS AND SIIADES OF 
34 MILITARY LIFE. 

Edited by Maj.-Gen. Sir Cuarnrs Navrer, K.C B. & 

«* This work consists of two distinct narratives, wrt 
ten bytwo differeut individuals who served iu the phon 
of France, and whose military recollections are ee 
combined, with an introduction and observations by Sir 
Charles Napier. In literary characteris ies these Freush 
writers immeasurably excel our English military authors, 
The Count de Vigny imparts to his narrative the interes 
of a romance; and M. Blaze has sucha happy talent for 
the picturesque, that one would suppose he was tellin 
some agreeable half historical tale, with the most - 
summate art of the poet and the artist. M. Blaze’s por- 
tion of the work is the most sketchy aud amusing, crowded 
with light and sunny traits, and bringing betore US s0 
graphic a picture of life in the various vicissitudes of 
military experience, that it is possessed of a fascination 
which has rarely been imparted to such subjects.” —Atlas 

Henny Conpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
S.reet. 3 








13, Great Marlborough Street, May 9, 
wy R. COLBURN 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKs: 


THE 


I. 
ERNESTINE; OR THE CHILD OF MYSTERY, 
By a Lady of Fashion. 3 vols, 


Il. 
THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 18s. bd, 


PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 
By Turopore Hoox, Esq. 
é vols. with Portrait of the Anthor, aud numerous 
Illustrations by Phiz. 


IV. 
WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By Lady Monean. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

*«* Lady Morgan has imparted to history the charm of 
romauce. We have read her series of rapid but brilliant 
and +igorous sketches, with an in'erest which manya 
uovel fails to excite.’"—Weehkly Chronicle. 


Aso Just Reavy. 


I, 

TRAVELS TO THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS, 
Along the Shores of the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean. 

By J. R. Wesrsren, Esq. 

Author of ‘* Travels in Arabia, 

2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 





EMILY; 
OR THE COUNTESS OF ROSENDALE. 
By Mrs. Manerty. 3 vols. with a Portrait of Emily. 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 











8, New Burlington Street, May 9. 
M R. BE NTULE 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT 
NP 


MONTil 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


I. 
THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN CANADA, 
(1837—1889.) 

With Notes of a Winter Voyage to New York and 
Journey thence to the British Possessions. To whichis 
added a Review of the Social, Commercial, and Political 
Condition of the Canadian People. ¢ 

By T. R. Preston, Late of the Government Service 

at Toronto. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (On the 11th iust.) 







STEPHEN DUGARD. 
A Novel. 3 vols. 


III. 

MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, AND LETTERS, OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. F.R 5. 
Including a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier. The 
whole now First Pablished from the Origiuals. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
iV 








¥: 
YOUNG PRIMA DONNA. 
A Romance of the Opera. 
By Mrs, Grey, Anthor of ‘The Duke.” 
3 vols. 
V. 
THE STAGE; 
Both Before and Behind the Curtain. 
3y Atrrep Bunn, 
Late Lessee of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, English Opera House, French Plays, &¢- 
“ Tam (nor) forbid 
To tell the secrets of the prison-house.”’ 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlinyton Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Maiesty.) 
London: Printed by Josep Ciayron, ot No. ,, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published hy him at No. 9, Wel 


THE 











Publishers, 194, Fieet Street, 


been devoted to his subject.”’--Spectator. 


lington Street, Straud, saturvay, 9th may 1840. 
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